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Make a First-class Seed Bed Before Planting 


EED this year are too scarce and high-priced 

S to take any unnecessary risks in the matter of 

getting stands; likewise fertilizers are costing 

too much for us to allow valuable plant foods to 
remain locked up and useless in clods. 

On most of our clay and clay loam soils, clods 
are one of the Southern farmer’s worst enemies. 
However rich a soil may be in plant foods, these 
are worthless until they are in solution. In other 
words, a field of clods is about as fit a home for 
plants asa field of brickbats. Not only this, but 
perfect stands among clods are almost impossible, 
resulting in a heavy loss of seeds, poor stands and 
the’consequent losses from a failure to utilize all 
the land in the field. 

An ounce of clod-prevention is worth a pound 
of clod-cure. In other words, pulverize the sur- 
face immediately behind the breaking plow, and 
the job of wrestling with clods is done with. Let 
them bake hard, on the other hand, and it is dif- 
ficult indeed ever to put the soil in the shape it 
should be in if the best possible crops are to be 
made. 

“Our most neglected farm implement,’’ is what 
many authorities say of the harrow; and we agree, 
especially on all the stiffer lands of the South. 
And to use the harrow to best advantage it must 
be used in time. On stiff soils that tend to break 
up in clods, the disk harrow ahead of the breaking 
plow is remarkably efficient as a clod- preventer. 
Then, if necessary, follow the breaking plow im- 
mediately with the disk and drag harrows, and 
there will as a rule be few clods left. 

Don't wrestle with clods this year; make a real 
seed-bed before you plant. 
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FREE USE OF THE HARROW INSURES A FIRST-CLASS SEED BED 
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Be just as coldblooded as a traffic expert is in selecting 6. Standardized, Time-Tested Maxwell One-Ton Worm-Drive 
the right truck. Base your choice on the same considera- Truck. Low first cost. Low operating cost. Complete truck 
tions as he does and you will be right. designed wholly as a truck. Made of high-grade automobile 


steels. An engine which has proved its reliability in years of 


This is the way the traffic expert would look on your use on hundreds of thousands of cars under all possible con- 
trucking problem: ditions. Worm drive of the same type as on trucks costing 
F $5,000. Completely enclosed drive, safe against derange- 


. P , —s ment by the worst roads or worst weather. 
1. Horse Service—Always unreliable, limiting your scope and J 


delaying you unexpectedly. Under present conditions grow- 


ing more costly than ever. Get the facts. Write us a letter. The more coldblooded 
2. Miniature Truck—3%4-ton; too small for practieal conditions, wl a, in choosing your truck, the better we will be 

or for your ever-increasing traffic. Costs just as much to run P P 

as a good one-ton truck. The new and coming conditions are changing the whole 
3. Passenger Car—Adapted into a truck by a makeshift attach- of the transportation experts’ judgment as to what truck is 

ment made by a firm that did not make the car. Sure to breed most economical in operating costs as well as in first costs. 

trouble. Hard to keep in condition. Hard to find and cure She } 

trouble. Divided responsibility. If you decide in time, you can still get one of these trucks 
ee a a a a a a re re proved reliability and 100 per cent. efficiency; cash or easy 


unless always used at full load. 


5. Unproved 1-Ton Trucks—Partly experimental. Not made of There is a Maxwell dealer near you. But we have some 
highest grade steel. Over-heavy. Uncertain as to service. new information that we want to send you direct. Send us 
Costly to operate. a postal card today. 7 


One-Ton Chassis $1085; Chassis with Cab and Windshield $1125; Combination Box 
Body $1135; Combination Box Stake Body with Cab and Windshield, 
$1175; Stake Gate Body with Cab and Windshield, $1180; 

Express Canopy Body $1195. F. O. B. Detroit. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 
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Service Fee for Bull 


READER has a pure-bred Short- 
horn bull and his neighbors want 
the service of this bull. He asks, 
“What is customary charge or ser- 
vice fee?” P 
It is not uncommon for owners of 
pure-bred bulls of good average qual- 
ity to make a charge of $5 for service 
to neighbors. The service of extra 
well bred bulls of high quality and 
cost are not usually offered, even to 
neighbors, at so low a figure. If a 
$250 bull were kept for public service 
alone he would have to get 50 cows 
at $5 each to pay actual expenses, 
such as interest on investment, depre- 
ciation, cost of* feed and care, etc. 
When one keeps a bull for his ewn 
service he may, as a matter of ac- 
commodation, breed a few cows for 
his neighbors for $5 each, but it will 
not be a money-making transaction 
for the bull owner, nor would it be if 
he got $10 a service, if trouble, risks, 
etc., are all counted. 


Feeding 850-pound Mules 
A READER has two 850-pound mules 

and wants to know “How much 
cottonseed meal and how much corn 
it will take for each mule per day, 
with all the hay they will eat? The 
hay is not legume, just our native 
grass.” 

It will probably take from 10 to 12 
pounds a day for each mule, of a mix- 
ture of 5 parts of corn to 1 part of 
cottonseed meal by weight. This is 
as brief and as definite an answer as 
any one can give, with die regard to 
facts; but we think the question can 
be discussed a little further with 
profit. 

First, no one can say “just how 
much” grain feed a horse or mule 
should have. He cannot do this, even 
if he knows the amount of work the 
animal is doing, which is not stated 
in this case. Nor is it enough to sim- 
ply know what work the animal is do- 
ing, this particular animal, instead of 
an animal, must be fed. What we 
mean by this is that the feeder must 
watch the animal closely and take 
into consideration the work he is do- 
ing, how he eats the feed given and 
the condition he keeps in. Our South- 
ern feeders, like novices generally, 
seem to want to feed too much by 
rule. The animal must be fed accord- 
ing to his individual needs and his 
likes and dislikes. 

it is not unusual for two mules of 
the same weight, working together as 
a team, to require different amounts 
of feed to keep in like condition, and 
this difference may be as much as one 
or two pounds of grain a day. The 
point we wish to make is that the in- 
dividual or particular animal is to be 
fed according to his needs and not 
by any rule. 

Another point in this inquiry to 
which we wish to call attention is,- 
“with all the hay they will eat.” This 
is a common method of feeding hay 
in the South, and it is both wasteful 
and injurious to the horses and mules. 

If the animals are idle, then there 
is no objection to this method of 
feeding hay, especially if hay is the 
cheapest feed, or is cheaper than con- 
centrates, which gefierally is or 
should be the case. But if the animals 
are doing hard work, or fast work, 
like riding or driving, the feeding of 
all the hay they will eat may be in- 
jurious as well as wasteful. A hard- 
working horse or mule should not be 





given over one pound of hay per day 
for every 100 pounds of his weight. 


Feeding Corn and Soy Beans to 
Hogs 


ps GROWING corn and soy beans 
for hogs, should they be planted 
together or separately and should the 
hogs be allowed to gather them in 
the field or the crops harvested and 
fed in a self-feeder?” 

We believe that these crops should 
be planted together in the rows. Soy 
beans can be planted quite early, not 
so early as the extremely early corn, 
but earlier than cowpeas, peanuts or 
velvet beans, and early enough to 
have the crops mature for early fall 
feeding. The planting of soy beans 
with the corn may lessen the yield of 
corn, but the reduction of the corn 
yield will not be much, except possi- 
bly under certain unusual conditions 
or seasons. -At least the reduction in 
the corn yield, taking one year with 
another, will be more than made up 
by the crop of soy beans produced. 
The yield of soy beans will also be 
largely influenced by the soil, season 
and the thickness of planténg the corn. 
But the evidence we have convinces 
us that much more hog feed will gen- 
erally be grown on an acre when the 
crops are grown together in the same 
rows. 

For feeding from the time the eorn 
and soy beans are ready to graze un- 
til wet or winter weather makes graz- 
ing the land inadvisable we would not 
harvest these crops for hogs. They 
can do it more economically than 
can be done by any other method. 


If the hogs like the corn better, 





“which is likely to be the case at first, 


especially if the soy beans become 
ripe before turning the hogs on them, 
they will eat more of the corn and 
less of the beans at first than will 
best balance the ration, but the same 
thing will also occur if the crops are 
harvested and placed in a self-feeder. 
The hogs will jearn to eat both and 
balance the ration pretty well, in 
either case, after they become accus- 
tomed to the beans. Where 25 bush- 
els of corn is produced per acre there 
ought to be at least 10 bushels of soy 
beans, and these proportions will 
prove satisfactory for feeding. 

For winter feeding some of the 
crops should be harvested for there 
are conditions under which grazing is 
not practicable and feeding must be 
done. 


More About F 
Hogs Compared 
the Nuts 


“Witt it pay to grow peanuts and 

let hogs harvest them at the 
present prices of peanuts and hogs? 
Will it not pay better to harvest the 
peanuts and sell them for $1.75 a 
bushel?” 

Probably the answer to both ques- 
tions is, yes. If when hogs were sell- 
ing fof six or seven cents a pound 
it paid to grow peanuts for pork- 
making, it will pay to grow them now 
when hogs are selling for 14 to 16 
cents a pound, for the cost of produc- 
ing peanuts has not increased more 
than the price of hogs. Or, if a crop 
of 50 bushels of peanuts per acre will 
produce 400 pounds of hogs, worth 
$60, it goes without saying that, the 
growing of peanuts for hogs is prof- 
itable; possibly not the most profita- 
ble, but still profitable. 





Peanuts to 
ith Selling 


But the second question is the one 
usually in the mind of the farmer 
when he makes those inquiries ; which 
will pay better, graze the peanut crop 
with hogs or harvest and sell the pea- 
nuts? The same question arises as 
to soy beans, or any other crop which 
is marketable at the present high 
prices. 

We think there is little doubt, but 
it will give the farmer more clear 
money in hand at the time to harvest 
peanuts and sell them for $1.75 a 
bushel of 30 pounds, or harvest soy 
beans and sell them for recent high 
prices, than to let the hogs harvest 
them at the present prices of hogs, 
but not necessarily the most profit in 
the long run. We also think it can 
very generally be shown on paper 
that it usually pays better to sell 
feeding stuffs in the South, at the 
high prices which they generally 
bring, than to feed them to livestock, 
if only immediate cash returns are 
considered. 

But there are several considera- 
tions which it seems to us may make 
the grazing of these crops more prof- 
itable than to grow only those which 
can be harvested and sold. 

In-the first place, if hogs are pro- 
perly kept and managed on the farm 
they consume considerable feed that 
would not be sold or disposed of at 
as good a value as the hogs will re- 
turn for it. Moreover, when feeds 
are.properly combined, such as feed- 
ing a fourth to a half ration of corn 
when hogs are grazing peanuts, the 
values of both feeds are increased. 
Some may contend that peanuts and 
soy beans should only be grazed by 
hogs when more can be easily grown 
than can be harvested and marketed. 
However, if a large acreage of pea- 
nuts or soy beans is grown there will 
be need for many hogs to glean the 
fields or to gather and consume what 
is left in the fields even after the 
most careful methods of harvesting 
and other feeds must be grown for 
these hogs. Also, soy beans can of- 
ten be grown in corn with little extra 
cost and even though harvesting is 
not practicable they should still be 
grown for the hog feed they furnish. 
The same principle may sometimes 
apply in the growing of peanuts. 

One of the valuable purposes of 
livestock keeping is to furnish labor 
during certain slack times, and at 
other seasons to save labor by har- 
vesting, grazing or gathering crops 
or feeds which might otherwise be 
wasted or harvested at a greater ex- 
pense. In other words, it may be 
that the aim of the Southern farmer 
should be to grow all the peanuts and 
soy beans he can harvest, and then a 
few more, often as catch crops, to 
furnish grazing for the hogs which 
must be kept on the place to utilize 
labor and crops to the best advan- 
tage. 

But there is another side to this 
question. A crop of 50 bushels of 
peanuts at $1.75 a bushel brings $87.50 
or $27.50 more than the $60 worth of 
hogs previously mentioned. In 50 
bushels of Spanish peanuts of W 
pounds to the bushel, or 1,500 pounds 
of peanuts, there is around 50 pounds 
of nitrogen. If the hogs leave 80 per 
cent or 40 pounds of this nitrogen on 
the land when they. graze the pea- 
nuts, this is surely an important item 
to be considered when deciding 
whether it pays best to harvest the 
crop and sell it or graze it off with 
hogs. At present nitrogen costs from 
30 to 40 cents a pound, and at 
35 cents a pound 40 pounds is worth 
$14. It is true that 35 cents a pound 
may be too much for nitrogen, and it 
might pay better to sell it at that 
price than to leave it on the land; but 
nevertheless -this is a point which 
must be considered when deciding 


this question as to how the crops 
must be disposed of. Again, it re- 
quires labor to harvest and market 
the peanuts, the cost and availability 
of this labor are important items. In 
short, it is the same old, old question, 
which is always up to the Southern 
farmer: Shall everything be sold ‘off 
the farm and no regard given to fer= 
tility except in the purchase of com-< 
mercial fertilizers; or shall legumes 
and other feed crops be grown and 
fed on the farm as one of.the factors 
in our plan for maintaining or ine 
creasing soil fertility? 

; On paper, we confess that the sells 
ing of everything usually makes the 
best financial showing, but as we go 
about the country and observe the 
farms of both classes of farmers—the 
men who keep and feed livestock as 
a considerable part of a balanced sys- 
tem of farming and the men who 
grow crops to be sold as completely 
as practicable, with the least livestock 
feeding possible—the question pre- 
sents a different aspect. As we ob- 
serve the crop yields, the condition 
and equipment of the farms, the com-« 
forts and furnishings of the homes, 
and especially, as we take note of the 
different mental attitude of the fam- 
ily, particularly the boys, towards 
farming as a life business, there is ne 
denying that all these facts and con- 
ditions seem to favor the system of 
farming which sells a good part of 
the farm products in the form of live- 
stock or livestock products. 

The difference seems to be that the 
farmer who keeps a fair amount of 
livestock invests more in the farm 
and the home, whereas the “sell-all” 
farmer if he gets more cash, as all pa- 
per calculations show, invests it in 
something else, just what, is not ap- 
parent. 





‘VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Horses With Pin Worms 











wet treatment do you suggest 
for an old gelding and a mare 
that are suffering from pin worms, 
Mare also eats her own dung and 
does not keep in good condition, 
These horses are fed corn, oats, a lite 
tle cottonseed meal and bran with 
plenty of Sudan hay.” 


If these feeds are properly propor- 
tioned they may be made to form a 
good ration, hence the bad condition 
of the animals and the disposition of 
the mare to eat her own dung must 
be due to the worms, or to a lack of 
mineral matter, salt, or some other 
defect in the manner of feeding, rath- 
er than to the kind of feed used. 

We suggest a mixture of copperas, 
salt, ashes and charcoal, 3 parts each 
of ashes and charcoal, 2 parts of salt 
and one of powdered copperas be kept 
before these horses, so they can eat 
what they want. If they have not 
had salt regularly, possibly a heaping 
teaspoonful might be given once a 
day for a few days, to satisfy their 
craving for salt, before this mixture 
is put before them and they are al< 
lowed to eat it at will. 

By “pin worms” we assume that our 
reader refers to the thin, small 
worms, one and a half to two inches 
long, that infest the last bowel or 
rectum. If the bowel is first cleaned 
out by injections of plain warm water 
and then an injection is made of one- 
half gallon of water in which has 
been dissolved two ounces of salt, the 
worms may let go their hold on the 
rectum and be passed out. We havé 
also found injections of two ounces 
of turpentine well mixed with one 
pint of raw linseed oil, made after the 
bowel has been emptied, quite effece 
tive. It is well to repeat the treaté © 
ment in the course of a week.” 


























What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW.F. MASSEY 14 














Sugar Beets 
“(AN we grow sugar beets here in 
Mississippi?” 

Certainly, you can grow them as 
easily as any other beets, but I doubt 
that you can get as high a percentage 
of sugar in them as in the Northwest. 
You can boil them down and make a 
sort of syrup, not as good as sor- 
ghum. 





Spraying Grapes 
HAT shall I use for spraying my 
grapes and when?” 

Spray the vines and the trellis and 
all around the vines with Bordeaux 
mixture before the buds swell. Then 
as soon as the blossoms have fallen 
spray again, and repeat every ten 
days till fruit is more than half 
grown.. This is to prevent the black 
rot. 





Reinforcing Manure 
‘T HAVE bought 200 tons of pure 


horse dung from an army canton- 
ment and am spreading it at the rate 
of ten tons an acre for cotton and 
corn. What should I use with it to 
get the best results?” 

Ten tons of pure horse droppings 
an acre will make rather weedy cot- 
ton unless balanced by a liberal 
amount of acid phosphate. I would 
add 400 to 500 pounds of acid phos- 
phate an acre on the broadcasted 
manure. This will at least double the 
effectiveness of the manure. 


Getting Early Tobacco Plants 


“HOW shall I proceed to get early 
plants of tobacco? I have ma- 
nured the bed well with stable ma- 
nure and covered with canvas. Can I 
do more?” 

Fertilizing a tobacco bed with sta- 
ble manure will probably give you 
more grass and weeds than tobacco 
plants. The bed should have been 
well burned to destroy weed seed 
and the ashes well mixed in the soil 
and then some good tobacco fertil- 
izer used. You can get the earliest 
plants by growing in a frame under 
glass sashes. But with a properly 
managed bed and cloth you can get 
them as early as it will be safe to set 
them out. 








Carrots for Cows and Hogs 


HAT is the best variety of car- 
i rots to grow for hogs and cows, 
and how is besfto keep them in win- 
ter?” 

In a good deep and fertile soil the 
Long Orange*carrot will make the 
heaviest crop. On more shallow soils 
the Danvers Half-lormg will be better. 
Sow the seed in early July and culti- 
vate clean, and then leave them in 
winter right where they grew and you 
can take them up as needed. Or you 
can take them up in the late fall and 
set them in a trench a spit wide and 
as deep as the roots, and set them 
packed upright in it and cover with 
board and straw. 





Tomatoes for Canning 


oyynar is the best tomato to grow 
to sell to the canning houses?” 

In the section where I live, every 
farmer plants a field in tomatoes for 
the canning factories, of which there 
are over fifty in the county. As a 
rule they all plant the Stone. Those 
who have tried the Greater Balti- 
more find that it outyields the Stone. 
The canners want a bright red toma- 
to, and any good smooth and solide 
red tomato will seli. The fault of 
the Stone as I see it grown around 
me (for I do not grow it in my gar- 
den) is that it’ does not seem to 
ripen smooth to the stem and a large 





piece has to be cut off and rejected. 
I consider Success and Red Rock far 
better. Mississippi Girl is similar to 
Stone and ripens better. 


Land Plaster 


“T HAVE a few tons of land plaster 
left over from last year’s sales. It 
has gotten lumpy and rather unsala- 
ble. I have some ridge land and some 
black swamp land. Will it pay to 
spread this plaster on either”? 

The chief value of plaster, or sul- 
phate of lime, is its effect in releasing 
insoluble potash in the soil. I€ is 
also useful for mixing in stable ma- 
nure to prevent loss of ammonia. As 
a fertilizer direct it has very little 
value. Since the soils in your section 
have little potash to release, the plas- 
ter is not worth much. It will be bet- 
ter on the high land than on the 
swamp. Peanut growers value plas- 
ter, hardly realizing that every ton 
of acid phosphate they buy is one- 
third plaster, and that potash defi- 
ciency causes more pops than any- 
thing else and that lime carbonate is 





phosphate at rate of 1,000 pounds an 
acre. Then I have a compost made 
of old blue grass sods and manure 
piled up for a year and turned and 
mixed. This will be used a peck to a 
hill and the plants literally set in it. 

Then after the fruit ripens in late 
June and early July, and the plants 
look weakened I will give a small 
handful of nitrate of soda scattered 
widely around each hill to invigorate 
the plants. It takes more fertiliza- 
tion to get a good crop in sandy soil 
than in a clay loam, and we seldom 
get as heavy a crop in our sandy soil 
as in the clay soils. But in sandy 
soil it is largely a matter of. heavy 
fertilization. If you cannot get sta- 
ble manure, use about 1,500 pounds 
of high-grade fertilizer broadcast 
and black mold from the woods in 
the hills, with nitrate of soda as a 
top-dressing. 





Vitality of Seeds 


’ EATHER conditions last year 
were so untsual that many of my 
plans for the garden were upset, and 
I have seed of all kinds left over. 
Much of it looks as good as ever, but 
I do not want to take a chance on it. 
Everyone will be interested in an ar- 
ticle on germination as affected by 
the age of seed.” 
Much of course will depend on the 





hard. 
follow the breaking. plow. . 


away to make one 


hogs. 


THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


K2: the plows running: planting time is almost upon us. 





2. Use the harrow to pulverize the clods before they get 
In clay land at this season the harrow should closely 


3. On stiff land that tends to break up in clods, try the disk 
harrow ahead of the breaking plow. 


4. Seventy-five to one hundred pounds per acre of nitrate of soda 
broadcast over the oats and wheat will prove a great help on thin 
soils. Apply it about.eight weeks before harvest time. 


5. If you haven't a first-class permanent pasture, take steps right 


6. Plan to plant a big acreage of peanuts and soy beans for the 


It’s a great clod preventer. 








more effective in releasing potash 
than plaster is. I think it doubtful if 
we get its cash value out of plaster, 
used as a fertilizer. 


A Family Strawberry Bed 


“T TOW shall I treat a family straw- 

berry bed planted last fall in or- 
der to get good crop this season and 
next too?” 

Give an immediate application of 
an equal mixture of cottonseed meal 
and acid phosphate, at the rate of 
500 pounds an acre. When the fruit 
is off, work clean and train the new 
runners in along the rows to make a 
matted row. Keep absolutely clean 
of grass and weeds. Then in the fall 
plant another bed, and next spring 
after the present bed has fruited turn 
the whole under for some later crop, 
for it is cheaper and better to plant 
every fall and_take but two crops 
from a bed than to try to keep an 
old ‘bed clean. 








About Tomatoes 
“(\N ACCOUNT of prospective high 


prices for tomatoes this season, 
please advise me how to prepare and 
fertilize ordinary sandy land to pro- 
duce a fair crop.” 

I will refer my correspondent to 
my article on tomatoes and tomato 
varieties in The Progressive Farm- 
er, issue of February 2, and will 
add here for the better informa- 
tion of others too that tomato 
roots run far and wide like the roots 
of corn and cotton, and whatever is 
used for fertilization should be large- 
ly applied to the whole ground. The 
land where I shall plant tomatoes is 
strong garden soil which has had a 
coat of stable manure on it all win- 
ter to turn under this spring. Then 
after breaking it this spring I will 
add a broadcast application of acid 





freshness of the seed when bought. 
If they were' bought from a first- 
class house most of the seed pur- 
chased last year will still be good. 
Onion seed are not to be trusted af- 
ter a year’s keeping, though some- 
times they make a fair germination 
the second year. Beans and peas, 
peppers, carrot, corn, eggplant, okra 
and salsify are surely good for two 
years, and generally longer. Aspara- 
gus, lettuce, parsley and spinach are 
good for three years or longer. Rad- 
ish, cabbage, collard, cauliflower, cel- 


ery and turnips are good for five 
years. Beets, cucumber, melon, 


pumpkin, squash and tomato seed are 
good for five years and longer, beets 
sometimes ten years. 

The vitality of any seed will de- 
pend largely on the way it is kept. 
Too dry a place or a humid place 
either will be detrimental to the 
seed maintaining its vitality. Sut 
there are few seed bought from a 
first-class house last year that are 
not still good. 

In fact, the occasional vitality of 
seed is remarkable. Many years ago 
I was growing lettuce largely for 
the Baltimore market. The firm sell- 
ing my lettuce said that there was a 
lettuce known locally around Balti- 
more as Lazy lettuce, and they would 
get me some seed, as it was the most 
popular kind there. But they found 
that when the local growers knew 
who they wanted the seed for they 
refused to sell it. Finally one man 
said that he had about half a peck of 
Lazy lettuce seed in a sack for thir- 
teen years, and if I wanted that I was 
welcome to it. The sack of seed was 
sent over to me, and I prepared a 
piece of ground and sowed it all 
thickly broadcast, hardly expecting 
any to grow. I estimated later that 
fully 25 per cent of the seed grew, 
and I had all the plants I wanted. 
But I’ would not advise any one to 
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seed of any 
kind. I once bought a lot of bulbs 


depend on 13-year-old 
from a leading New York seed house. 
They came packed in parsnip seed. 
These were evidently old seed that 
the firm no longer sold, and as the; 
made nice soft packing they were 
used for that purpose. I unpacked 
the bulbs and planted them and scat- 
tered the parsnip seed on the ground 
To my surprise there was a thick 
growth of parsnips. But the seed 
farm had found them below par on 
test, I suppose, and instead of selling 
them for planting used them in this 
way. I did not know of course how 
old these seed were, but they were 
old seed, and germinated fully 50 
per cent. 

The best way is to test all seed be- 
fore planting. Tear up some blotting 
paper and put several thicknesses in 
a saucer and pour water in the sau- 
cer. Then cover it with a pane of 
glass and set it on a warm mantel af- 
ter placing a counted number of seed 
on the wet paper. Use each variety 
by itself and note the number that 
germinate. Of course you can make 
a more elaborate testing apparatus, 
but the saucer and wet blotting pa- 
per will answer very well. 





Agricultural Salt 


“THERE has been used here what 
is called agricultural salt, from 
Norfolk. The local merchant says 
that it is simply ground alum salt. 
But every farmer with one exception 
claims that it will certainly prevent 
rust in cotton. Most of them mix 
nitrate of soda with it and use as a 
top-dressing. What is your opinion 
as to salt preventing rust?” 
That depends on what the “rust” is. 
I do not think that salt is a fungicide, 
and I know that a great deal of what 
the farmers call rust is not a fungus 
rust, but is the work of the red mite 
or spider, a very minute insect that 
works on the under side of the leaf 
mainly and causes it to turn yellow 
and fall. The salt, through its power 
to absorb moisture, may toa slight ex- 
tent check the red mites, which thrive 
only in arid conditions. But nitrate 
of soda possesses tMis power to a 
greater degree than common salt or 
chloride of soda. If cotton is at- 
tacked by a real fungus rust, I do not 
believe that the salt will have any 
effect on it, and as to the red mites 
the nitrate of soda alone will have as 
much effect as the salt and nitrate. 
Spraying with 3ordeaux mixture 
would be the preventive of a real 
rust. 


A Barren Pecan Tree 
. E HAVE a small pecan orchard 
that bears fine nuts, except one 
tree. This tree bears as full as the 
others but not one nut in a dozen 
has anything inside the shell. How 
can we cure this?” 

The tree evidently has imperfect 
flowers and does not make enough 
male flowers to give pollen to set the 
nuts, the occasional one probably be- 
ing set by pollen from other trees. 
The only thing I can suggest is to 
shorten all the limbs back and graft 
a new head to the tree, using cions 
from trees that make crops of good 
nuts. 





Small Potatoes for Seed 


* HAT is-your opifiion as to the 
advisability of planting small, 
marble-size potatoes?” 

These very small potatoes. will 
hardly make as strong a plant as a 
good cut from a potato of marketable 
size. Medium small potatoes coming 
from a prolific hill will make good 
seed. But when seed potatoes are a3 
plentiful as they will bé this spring 
it is better to use fair-sized potatocs 
cut to two eyes with a good piece of 
the potato, for this is stored up food 
to sustain the plant till it makes 
green leaves above ground. 





How much time does your boy have to de- 
yelop individual thought and initiative? 
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hat the Threads Are For 


Every one of the 196,000 threads equalled hard rubber in ability to ; ‘ 
in the Threaded Rubber Insulation resist every-day wear and tear. . 
of the Still Better Willard has a No method of conducting current 
definite mission. through the hard rubber has the 


Every thread allows free passage efficiency of the tiny threads. And 
to the battery solution. Through the combination is found only in 
this multitude of tiny paths the the Still Better Willard Battery. 
chemical action which means a Let me tell you more about this 
good, strong current goes on with insulation and the battery that 
} perfect freedom. uses it. 

‘ No insulation ever used has Willard Service 
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Bath Room and 
Kitchen Plu:nbin3 


follows immediately upon the installation of 
running, water in the home. The safe selec- 
tion is “Standard” —with its years of experi- 
ence, volume of production, wide distribution 
and helpful service. 

The “Standard” Green and Gold Label is on 
each fixture, for your protection. Be sure 
you see it on the ones you buy. Insist up- 

on “Standard” throughout. 


“Standard” 


. ° 
Plumbin3, Fixtures 
may be seen in nearly every town. If your 
house is piped for water, or if you expect to 
put water in, talk to your 
plumber or hardware dealer 
about ‘Standand”, 


out the coupon below. 


Standard ee 
oO. 
Dept.213 Pittsburgh 


Standard Sanitary Mis. Co. 


Department 273, Pittsburgh 
Please send mea free copy of “Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Home.’ 
Name 
PostOffice 


RF.D 














Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
Hew can I grow more crops with 
least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acres and have cleaner fields? 
IRON AGE Eigine 

Cultivator 
will help you do this, Hiss ivot wheels and gan es 
with parallel motion. justable to any wid 
of row. Every tooth can m. rained lowered or 


turned 
to Tight or left. Lever 
jus’ he Damemee of frame 


pact— 
of ridi reulti vators. We 
ser cies lete line of 





rome none san, BULL 
TRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 
sade of Open Hearth wire 
heavily qiiventnss—actweng 
Garable, Fo tary rust-re- 
‘A Sisting fence. Sold direct tothe! 
Farmer at wire mill prices. 
Here’sa few of our big values 








IMPROVED 
CANNING OUTFITS 


Recently patented. Has_ three 

different compartments. Easiest 

and most convenient to operate 

of any canner on the market. 
Prices from $3.50 and up. 

Write for circular and price list, 

1AN CANNING 
MACHINE CO., 
P. 0. Box 315, Meridian, Miss. 








While you are pulling the stumps out of 
your fields, pull all old grudges out of your 
system also, 





[This -- No, 1 
rhe twelfth, 





HOW TO GROW THE PIGS FOR PORK PRODUCTION 


By A. L. French 
1 of a series of 52 articles on “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.” 
“How to Fatten the Hogs,” will appear next week.] 





“Tire growing of pigs for pork 
production is quite a different 
proposition from growing them 
for breeding stock, in that a some- 
what closer looking after costs is re- 

quired in the 
former than 
is required in the 
latter. Breeding 
stock sells 
ally at a 
erable advance 
over the price that 
market pigs com- 
mand and, taking 
the two classes of 
pigs at the same 
age on the farm, it is readily seen 
that extra expense that would not 
mean loss to the grower of pigs for 
breeding stock would mean disaster 
to the pork producer from the stand- 
point of immediate profit. 


case 


gener- 
consid- 


MR. FRENCH 


In other words, the pig that is be- 
ing produced for breeding purposes 
is a higher-class product and the bus- 
iness can stand some added expense 
in the way of care and high-priced 
feed. This added expense may 
not be required in the proper 
growing out of breeding stock under 
ordinary conditions, and when this is 
the case larger profits‘follow this line 
of work as a matter of course. But 
there are times that for the proper 
development of the breeding pigs ex- 
tra expense is required, and this ne- 
cessity tend to balance the two lines 
of business, giving to those engaged 
in the two lines of work an equal 
chance at a fair profit for the labor 
and feed used. 


Fancy Points May Be Eliminated 


N ALL breeds of livestock there 

are certain fancy points that the 
producer of breeding stock must give 
attention to that make for more ex- 
pensive females and that mean very 
little to one whose interest lies only 
in the profitable production of only 
one generation of meat-producers. 
The wide-awake grower of market 
pigs takes advantage of this fact, and 
when it is necessary for him to pur- 
chase pure-bred sows his main at- 
tention is devoted to securing in the 
sows he buys only the essential 
points that go to make up a profitable 
breeding sow, such for example as 
size, length, depth of side, develop- 
ment of ham, udder development, dis- 
Position, etc. If the sow under con- 
sideration has a nose a half-inch too 
long, dips a wee bit in the top line, is 
a trifle off in color, etc., this doesn’t 
concern the buyer greatly if by rea- 
son of these non-essential points he 
may purchase at 50 per cent less than 
he would be obliged to pay for an 
animal not showing these minor de- 
fects. He takes the sow home figur- 
ing correctly that he has saved three 
or four dollars per head on the cost 
of the pigs produced in the sow’s first 
litter. 

Again, he saves labor cost when the 
pigs are small in that individual at- 
tention is not sucha necessary factor 
in the handling of the pig that is to 
go on the open market before he is 
one year old; for minor accidents, 
that would disqualify a pig for breed- 
ing stock, will not bother his porker 
when he is ready for the butcher. So 
the market pigs may be handled in 
larger droves generally, which means 
economy of labor. This means far 
more to the average farmer at times 
than the mere cost of the time in- 
volved at day wages; for there are 
many times on the farm when an ex- 
tra hour’s time taken from the farm 
work may mean $50 to $100 loss to. 
the farmer. 

The pig raised for breeding pur- 
poses and that is expected to perpet- 
uate in a long line of descendants his 
man-improved qualities, must suffer 
no setback in his development, and 


some “hard sledding” during his shoat 
age may mean a lack of development 
that will disqualify him for a first- 
class breeding animal and reduce his 
value by $25 to $50, while the same 
condition with the market shoat 
would mean only $2 to $4 less hog 
meat. So while the breeding, animal 
must needs be pushed to a reasonable 
extent until he reaches the early ma- 
turity looked for, the market pig, 
when conditions of feed seem to war- 
rant, may be carried along somewhat 
more slowly on a cheaper grade of 
feed, making frame to be filled out 
when conditions for finishing mean 
less expense. For instance, the mar- 
ket shoat finding himself at 50 to 75 
pounds weight in mid-summer or 
mid-winter when high-priced grain is 
about the’only feed upon which he 
can be pushed along may go on re- 
duced grain rations for a couple of 
months, making out with a larger 
proportion of his feed derived from 
the pasture or from the waste of the 
cattle feeding yard, only enough 
grain being used to keep him from 
becoming stunted. In fact, market 
shoats of from 50 pounds to 100 
pounds in weight can make better use 
of pasture and waste than can hogs 
of any age save the dry brood sows. 


A Logical Plan for Pork-raisers 


AN?: to my judgment, the above is 
the logical course to pursue at this 
time of high-priced grain and labor 
for the growing of.the most profita- 
ble market pigs, save at such times as 
pigs reach the shoat age, when con- 
centrated hog-harvested feeds are in 
liberal supply. When, as in the fall 
season, the pigs and abundant feed— 
as soy beans and corn—arrive togeth- 
er I can see no advantage in carrying 
pigs along on short rations, believing 
the proper course to be to let the pigs 
rush themselves along toward market 
as rapidly as possible and save, as far 
as possible, the danger of loss by dis- 
ease. 

deem it very necessary to keep 
the shoat free from worms and lice. 
This matter will be taken up more in 
detail later, and I mention it at this 
time only because the matter cannot 
be given too much emphasis. From 
four to six ears of corn per day fed to 
a 50-pound shoat, used in connection 
with the best legume and grass pas- 
ture, will make the pig move along 
toward 100 pounds in weight quite 
rapidly when other conditions are 
right, as noted above, and an abund- 
ance of pure water is available at all 
times. 


| A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 


Plant an Extra Acre 


OU’VE heard the expression, 

“There’s always room for one 
more!” and there is a great deal of 
truth in it. We believe that in this 
crisis in the nation’s history there is 
“room for one more” cultivated acre 
on your farm. Consequently we want 
to suggest and urge that you plant 
an extra acre of ground this year in 
some crop—preferably a food crop— 
and use the money you will thus make 
to buy War Savings Stamps, Liberty 
Loan Bonds, start a savings bank ac- 
count, take out life insurance, or get 
a start in raising pure-bred hogs, 
sheep, poultry, etc. 

In the matter of saving and getting 
ahead, any man of experience will tell 
you that the first thousand dollars is 
the hardest of all to make—will tell 
you that in the beginning the margin 
between the thrifty and the unthrifty 
man is very small. 








behind just a little—but what a world 
of difference in results. 

Let’s start on the drive ahead by 
planting an extra acre and then sav- 
ing the money it makes! 
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is the title of 
our very iat- 


“Pumps for 
Every Service” ¢st_,Pook o> 


Describes pumps for farm and 
water supply, irrigation, me- 
chanical milking system and 
many other uses—one for 
every purpose and for every 
kind of power. Send _ for 
it. And ask our Service Dept, 
—free—to help you select the 
pump for your needs from 
the 300 styles and sizes of 


GouLns PUMPS 
FOR EVERY GERV'ICE 
Guaranteed. Backed 
by 69 years’ pump- 
making experience, 
Write today to De- 
partment 12, 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office & Wha. 
Seneca Falls, N.Y 
BRANCHES: 
New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Hoesten 

Atlanta 





Power at 
Sizes 2 to 22 H-P. "Select ¥, Your Own 
Terms -- Direct-from- Vootecy rices. rite 
Ee ur own order--Save $15 t 200." Prompt 
hipment. _ Bi; pee Satuion* How to Judge 
Engines’? FR REE. by return mail, Postpai 
235% Oekie kl E ENGINE WORKS 
akland Ave.. sas , Mo. 
5353 Empire Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


to $200 








a gest canner bargain ever 

ered. Holds Be 3-lb. cans; 

daily capes Fa to 400 cans; 

equipped with IRON GRATES 

for coal or wood; charcoal 

fire-pot, smoke stack 

can tongs, tipping cop- 

per, funnel, salamoniac, 

capping steel and won- 

derful book of instruc- 

tions, giving all re- 

cor cipes, all for only $14.50. 

v With it you can make $10 to 

ca ——- a day, Pty surplus fruit 

andy tab! nd t in glass or tin for 

the market or jour own table. Canners all 

sizes and prices. All guaranteed—money back 

if not satisfied. Also combination canners and 

evaporators, 

Write today for folder, or send $14.50 and get 

started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. 10 Chattanooga, Tenn. 








One man forges | 
ahead just a little, the other man falls | 


9 =e 


With prices of every- 
thing soaring skyward, 











it will stay so. 
it and pump your 
water for nothing. 


The Samson Windmill with its 
double gears and its score of im- 
itations still stands peerless as 
the World’s Best Windmill. 


Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 

ASS 284Samson Ave., Freeport, Ill. 

Samson Windmills, Stover’s Good Engine, Stover Feed 

mills, Alfaife Comminuters and Outters, Ensilage 

pn eee Wood Saw Frames, Pamp p+ iy Hand 
Grinders, Fireplace Fixtures, ete, 














HIS is the life! What a satisfac- 
tion it is to skim along i = an Ol 
Town “Sponson Model,” the 
safest canoe in the world! The 
chamber on either side 
makes it positively unsink- 
able. The “Sponson Model” 
is the ideal 
canoe for 
family use. 
Write for 








Save your papers and get a binder. 
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HOW TO TREAT THE CLUTCH 


‘ By P. T. Hines 
[This is No. 9 of a series of articles on 
“The Farm Automobile.” The next 
will appear in an early issue.] 





CLUTCH is a mechanical device 

by which the motor of an auto- 
mobile is connected to the driving 
mechanism. By engaging or disen- 
gaging the clutch, an‘automobile may 
be stopped at will while the motor is 
allowed to run. 

Now why is it necessary for an au- 
tomobile to have a clutch? 

Let us see. A clutch is not neces- 


sary on a steam engine or an electric | 
motor, because both of these power | 


plants draw their energy from other 
sources and are therefore able to de- 
liver their rated horse-power instant- 


ly and can start unider load. The auw- | 
tomobile engine is different; it gener- | 


ates its own power by internal com- 
bustion, as we have already learned, 
and the power of the engine depends 
to a great extent on its speed. It is 
therefore obvious that it can’t be 
started under load, as it has to be 
started by hand or self-starter and al- 
lowed to gain speed. 

Practically all automobile clutches 
are of the frictional type. That is to 
say, two surfaces—one fastened to 
the propelling mechanism and: one to 












SPEEDING UP THE POWER BEFORE 





THE "LOAD IS ENGAGED— 














AND THE EFFECT 
the power plant—are arranged so that 
at the will of the operator they may 
be “engaged” or brought into contact 
with each other or “disengaged” or 
separated from each other. When 
the member of the clutch that is at- 
tached to the automobile motor is 
brought into contact with the mem- 
ber that is attached to the driving 
mechanism, the rotary motion of the 
one is transmitted to the* other, until 
finally both members become firmly 
engaged and turn as one. 

At the present time there are two 
principal types of clutches—the cone 
clutch and the multiple-disk clutch. 
Both give good results. The cone 
clutch is usually faced with leather or 
a combination of leather and cork, 
while.the multiple disk clutch has no 
facing whatever and runs in an oil 
bath. 

If treated right, the «clutch rarely 
gives any trouble except in the course 
of time, it will have to be refaced, or 
be adjusted to take up any wear. The 
instruction book of your particular 
make of car will give you detailed in- 
formation for doing this, 

But “how to treat the elutch” is the 
most important thing, and about the 
whole story-is told by the accom- 
panying drawing, which illustrates in 
thd case of horses the same principle 
we have to deal with in starting au- 
tomobiles. If the motor is speeded 
up too much, before the load is en- 
gaged, there is not so much danger 
of permanently damaging the clutch 
as there is of breaking some other 
part of the car—usually some of the 
small drive pinions. 

Another thing to remember is to 
engage the clutch gradually. Do not 
let your car start with a jerk, for this 
will do more damage than several 
miles of acttial road service. The trick 
of engaging the clutch properly is 
hard to learn, and differs on every 
car, but by a little thought and watch- 
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Proved Worthy Beyond Question 


THE sound and prac- 
tical construction of 
the Oakland Sensible Six 
chassis matches low cost 
of operation with low cost 
of maintenance. 





Touring Car . . $1050 
Roadster . . . 1050 
Roadster Coupe . 1210 
Sedan ... . 1250° 
Sedan (Unit Body) 1550 
Coupe (Unit Body) 1550 
F. O. B. Pontiac, Mich. 








HREE distinct tenden- 

cies in modern motor 
car construction were vis- 
ible in the new models 
displayed at the recent 
metropolitan automobile 
shows. 


Briefly, these three tenden- 
cies were concerned with 
more efficient power, 
lighter car weight, and 
greater economy of opera- 
tion. 


Every one of these quali- 
ties has been a pronounced 
characteristic of Oakland 
Sensible Six models during 
the past three years. 


The high-speed overhead- 
valve engine of the Oakland 
Sensible Six delivers 44 
horsepower at 2600 r.p.m., 
or one full horsepower to 
every 48 pounds of car 
weight. 





The high carburetion effi- 
ciency of the engine gives 
from eighteen to twenty- 
five miles to the gallon of 
gasoline. The 32x 4 tires, 
extra large for the light 
weight of this car, are giv- 
ing 8,000 to 12,000 miles 
per tire. 


The finely made chassis is 
a model of simplicity and 
strength, and the sightly 
body is swung on long 
springs over a generous 
wheelbase, insuring full 
comfort. 


No pains have been spared 
to make the car handsome 
in proportion and finish; it 
is unusually roomy and 
accessible, and upholstered 
throughout in genuine 
leather. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO. 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 








ful practice, it can be learned. 





While you are pulling the stumps out of | 
your fields, pull all old grudges out of your 
system also. 


OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX 
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HAYING MACHINERY 

By G. H. ALFORD 

[This is No. 9 of a series of 15 articles on “Farm Implements and Machinery.”” The 
tenth, “Fanning MTlls and Grain Drills,” ] 


will appear next week. 








Tom hay machinery line is of par- 
amount importance. Looked at 
in number of distinct machines, 
in the number of each variety under 
each distinct classification, in num- 
ber of manufacturers contributing to 
the total of machines produced, the 
line of haying machinery takes its 
place well in the lead of all other 
farm machinery departments. 

A special and an interesting story 
might be written about each and ev- 
ery hay-making machine, from mow- 
er to automobile baler; but even if 
space should be taken to discuss the 
value of so many machines in detail 
no greater emphasis could be given 
than has already been given to the 
proposition that the hay machine line 
is one of universal need and use. 


Some farm implements and -machin- 
ery save labor. Some produce larger 
yields and therefore enable the farm- 
er to make more money. Hay ma- 
chinery does both. It enables the 
farmer to rush harvesting and to han- 
dle the crop in a manner to obtain 
the greatest possible value. 

Thtre is a time when grass is just 
right for cutting and curing and 
putting under cover. A few days too 
early makes poor hay; a few days too 
late shows deterioration of quality 
and consequently less value and low- 
er price. For these reasons the wise 
farmer cuts and cures his grass at ex- 
actly the right time to make the best 
hay and puts it into the barn 
or stack asgsoon as possible. This, 
of course, means that he must have 


the necessary hay-making machinery. 


The modern mower has a range of 
tilt for cutting high or low stubble; a 
spring for carrying the weight of the 
cutter bar, so that the friction of the 
bar on the ground is lessened, thus 
making the draft lighter and the 
work of raising the lever easier for 
the operator; a foot lever, permitting 
the operator to raise the cutter bar 
when turning corners and going over 
small obstructions, such rocks, 
roots, etc. Some mowers are equip- 
ped with devices for realigning the 
cutter bar when wear causes them to 
sag back. 

Mowers are made in sizes from 4% 
to 7-foot cuts for two horses and 
from 3% to 4-foot cuts for one horse, 
so that a man with a very small farm 
can have a machine adapted to his 
use as well as a man with a large 
farm. This gives a range of cut from 
10 to 20 acres per day, according to 
conditions. The cost of one of these 
small mowers is so slight that even a 
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Make The Minutes Count 


In these war days you must realize that 
it becomes a patriotic duty to own 


a motor car. 


The business_of the nation must move 
forward on high gear. There must 
be no “let ups”—no wasted effort 
—no inefficiency. Ever 
American is expected to quicken his 
stride and make each minute a pro- 


ductive minute. 


On the farm, especially—-where dis- 
tances are great—a dependable 
motor car is quite as necessary as the 
telephone. It is the’ most efficient 
form of transportation that has ever 
been developed—and transportation 
is the key to our entire national 


problem. 


So, by all means, get a motor car—for 
yourself and Uncle Sam. Any car 


is better than a slow, plodding, 


atom about it. 


horse-drawn vehicle, but common 
sense will dictate the wisdom of 
buying a good one while you are 


Take up the matter in the same careful 
way that you select agricultural 


machinery. Look for enduring 


Paige. 


quality rather than mere price. Buy 
a manufacturer’s reputation rather 
than four wheels and a painted body. 


If you make your selection on this basis, 
we are quite content to abide by 
the result. 
motor car quality you must find the 


If you search for 


PAIGE DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 223 McKINSTRY AVENUE, DETROIT 


reenter nner 









THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


man with five or six acres of hay can- 

not afford to be without one. 
Mechanical hay rakes have made it 

possible for all hay growers, large or 


small, to handle their hay with a 
small amount of help in a quick, effi- 
cient manner. The self-dump hay 
rake can be drawn by either one or 
two horses and can be operated by a 
boy. With this rake hay can be 
thrown into windrows, and“when the 
windrows are light it can be used to 
bunch them together. The dump rake 
is especially useful in extensive oper- 
ations for cleaning up a field after the 
side delivery rake and loader. 

The side delivery rake is essential 
for the most efficient handling of-hay. 
It can be drawn by two horses, and a 
boy old enough to drive a team can 
handle from ten to fifteen acres of 
hay in a day with it. It throws the 
hay up into light, fluffy windrows in 
the best condition for air-curing, and 
does this without threshing off the 
leaves and heads. 

Hay rakes are not expensive ma- 
chines, even the best and most dura- 
ble, and they save farmers enough in 
time, labor and value of the crop to 
pay for themselves many times over. 
They have a very close relation to 
the farmer’s own wealth and the 
wealth of the nation, inasmuch as 
they eliminate the waste of time and 
labor at a period when both of these 
are scarce, and they also make it pos- 
sible to put the crop on the market 
with the minimum amount of waste 
and in the best possible condition. 

The tedder has proved its ability in 
heavy hay and in damp weather to 
save a valuable hay crop in good con- 
dition that without it would have 
shown much deterioration or would 
have been an absolute loss. In fact, 
it is possible’ with a tedder to save a 
crop of hay when it would-be impos- 
sible without it, and so make it pay 
for itself several times over in one 
season, 

The hay loader passed the experi- 
mental stages many years ago and is 
now used by progressive.farmers to 
save labor in these days of scarce 
help on the farm. These machines 
seem to have almost human intelli- 
gence. They pick up the hay from 
the windrow as clean as a man would 
with a fork, or even reach out their 
nimble arms and fingers and gather 
it up from the swath as the mower 
left it, when it is desiréd to handle it 
in this) way, without intervention 
of the rake. 

The farmer with a large quantity of 
hay to stack in a short time should 
use the sweep-rake and hay stacker. 
The sweep-rake has straight wooden 
teeth to take the hay either from the 
swath or from the windrow and is 
either drawn between two horses or 
pushed ahead of them. 

There are three general types of 
sweep rakes: (1) the wheeled rake 
with the horses spread to each end of 
the rake; (2) the wheelless with the 
horses spread in the same manner; 
and (3) the three-wheel rake, with 
the horses directly behind the rake 
and working on a tongue. 


There are two general types of 
hay stackers: the overshot and the 
swinging stacker. The overshot type 
stacker raises the hay to a certain 
height regardless of the height of the 
stack and always drops it in the same 
place on the stack. The swinging 
stacker may be raised to any height 
and then swung over the stack and 
dropped. A cable may be stretched 
between two poles supported by guy 
ropes and a fork and carrier used for 
stacking in the field. 

The farmer who has his hay barn 
equipped with a large capacity hay 
unloader should ‘count himself for- 
tunate, for it is work of but a few mo- 
ments to transfer the load on the wa- 
gon or rack to the barn. 


There are a large variety of tracks 
and various forms of track switches 
upon the market. Forks are built ina 
variety of shapes and are known as 
single-harpoon, double-harpoon, der- 
rick and four, six, and eight-tined 
| grapple forks. 
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ALL ROUND THE FARM 








Harvesting Soy Beans 


ANY who are growing soy 

for the ‘first time are 
bly wondering what will be the best 
way to harvest their crop this fall. 
Before cold weather comes on and 
the leaves have only dropped a little 
it will be well for those wanting hay 
to cut the vines. The leaves contain 
much of the food constituents of the 
crop and it should be planned to save 
as many of them as possible when 
curing the vines. Where grown mere- 
ly for hay, the cutting, should take 
place after the pods have formed and 
have grown considerably, but before 
they have matured. If the plants are 
left until the pods are mature the 
leaves will shed badly, and the stems 
will become too hard and woody for 
the best quality of hay. After the 
plants have reached the proper hay- 
ing stage, there is a rather rapid de- 
cline in the feeding value of the 
stems. 

In cutting, an ordinary mowing ma- 
chine with a side-delivery attachment 
reaper, or any ordinary 


beans 
proba- 


or self-rake 
mowing machine without any attach- 
ments may be used with satisfactory 
results. It is well to cure the vines in 
the swath and windrow much 
possible, finishing up in the cock, as is 
done with cowpea-vine hay. Great 
care should be exercised that the 
vines be exposed to direct sunlight as 
little as possible after they have 
thoroughly wilted in the swath. If 
this precaution is observed, there will 
be a minimum of ‘shedding of the 
leaves. The handling should be done, 
if possible, when the vines are slight- 
ly damp from dew. If favorable 
weather prevails the hay may be car- 
ried to the barn and stored there with 
safety after remaining in the cocks 
for about a week. 

As with cowpeas, the curing may be 
done usually most satisfactorily on 
some kind of curing frame or pole. 
The cocks or small stagks should be 
so constructed as to shed water and 
to admit of a free circulation of air 
through the center of the pile. 

When the soy beans are to be cut 
for hay as well as for seed, they 
should be cut later, after the pods are 
ripe but before they have dried out 
sufficiently for the beans to pop out. 
The curing of the vines should take 
place in the way indicated, reducing 
the handling to the minimum so that 
there will be but little, if any, shatter- 
ing of the beans. After the hay has 
been thoroughly dried the beans may 
be threshed out with an ordinary 
threshing machine or with a husker 
and shredder. Usually it will be nec- 
essary to reduce the speed of the 
threshing part of the machines in or- 
der that there may not be any split- 
ting of the beans. After threshing, 
the beans should be spread out evenly 
over the floor in a dry place where a 
free circulation of air takes place. 

C. B. WILLIAMS. 
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Georgia Dairy News 
THE dairymen 
( 


seorgia, who 
Atlanta with milk, recently met and 
organized a cow-testing association. 
The meeting was attended by thirty 


of Fulton County, 
supply the city of 


dairymen. Of this number, nineteen 
signed the membership roll. This 
number represents 800 cows. The plan 
of the ‘new association is to assess 
each member one dollar per cow to- 
ward a fund to employ an experienc- 
ed tester who will be employed the 
year round. The State Department 
of Agriculture will also contribute to- 
ward his salary. Fulton County will 
provide equipment and _ transporta- 
tion. The officers of the association 
elected for the first year are: Pres- 
ident, H. C. Beuchler; Vice-President, 
John Scott;*Secretary, T. G. Chastain, 
all of, Atlanta. 

The state of Georgia offers attrac- 


inducements to dairymen who 
to market sweet milk and 

There is a general lack of 
over the state, and especially 
is this true in the cities Atlanta, 
Macon and Augusta, where large 
training camps have been established. 
The regular trade in the city of At- 
lanta is paying 18 to 22 cents per 
quart retail and the supply is report- 
ed short. One dairyman is paid 22 
cents a quart for all he can supply 
from his Holstein herd. 

About half of Georgia is free of 
cattle ticks and all of the northern 
portion, which is the ideal section for 
dairying. This part of the state is a 
natural dairy country, with @bundant 
cool water supplied by ‘mountain 
springs and streams, shade, pasture 
and a climate that is ideal. Not 
only is the country naturally a dairy 
country, but there is also a compara- 
tively undeveloped field for the sale 
of dairy cattle. 

The first cheese-making work in 
the mountain sections of north Geor- 
gia was started in December of last 
year. L. H. Marlatt, Government 
cheese specialist, saas been sent to 


tive 

want 
cream. 
supply 


of 


the College have high hopes of mak- 
the industry a pronounced suc- 
from the start. 

JAMES E, DOWNING. 
Athens, Ga. 
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“The New Generation of Farmers 


Will Be a Surprise” 


S THE New Year 

is an encouraging note for the fu- 
ture of the farmer because a larger 
number of young men each year now 
choose farming for their life occupa- 
tion. Also the city people are now 
looking up to the farmer because he 
is producing nearly all of what he 
consumes aad is getting a good price 
for what surplus he has. All of this 
means that the position of the farm- 
er as a business man is being estab- 
lished. 


begins, there 


The new generation of farmers will 
be a surprise. It comes as something 
of an awakening to hear the man in 
overalls, milk pail, or pitchfork in 
hand, talk in clear English of “bal- 
anced feeds”, “economy of produc- 
tion”, and “scientific breeding.” He 














WHY VELVET BEANS ARE AMUNG 
the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture to conduct the work in a codp- 
erative way among the people of the 
mountains. He has selected Young 
Harris, Georgia, as the first place to 
start a cheese factory, and has al- 
ready begun the organization work 
looking toward the construction of a 
plant which he hopes to have in op- 
eration about the first of June. Asa 
matter of fact the equipment has al- 
ready been ordered and work on the 
building will be under way in a short 
time. 

It is thought that cheese-making in 
the mountains will be a success from 
the start. What milk has been avail- 
able was made into butter which sold 
for from 17 to 25 cents a pound during 
the summer months, or given to pigs. 
As soon as the first plant is in opera- 
tion and in the hands of a competent 
operator others will be started, as 
there are ten counties in this section 
of the state that have the natural ad- 
vantages for cheese-making, such as 
abundant cold spring water, cool 
nights, pasture and shade. Milk can 
be produced at a minimum cost dur- 
ing spring and summer, while for 
winter feeding. hay, soy beans, corn, 
silage and other maintenance crops 
can be had. 

The general plan for operating a 
plant calls for a pledge of 80 to 100 
cows. Only such localities as are pro- 
vided cool spring water and have coo! 
nights will be given consideration. 
The factories are to be codperative 
and owned by the farmers. After the 
plant is in operation and the codpera- 
tive company formed, some young 
man of the community will be select- 
ed and trained by the specialist in 
charge, as a manager and operator. 
The Department at Washington and 


Ole GREATEST reEnD CROPS 
discusses the quality of soil ingred- 
ients and the benefits of crop rota- 
tion. He has learned farming from 
books and bulletins which is a method 
that our fathers scorned, but the fact 
that we are able to produce more 
bushels to the acre and more profit 
for the year’s work is earning us re- 
We stand for a new era on 
the farm and its management. The 
fact that the young men have been 
out in the world and have seen how 
other men do things gives them ideas 
in the accomplishment of f du- 


spect. 


farm 
ties. 

I repeat that the farmer is coming 
to himself and will more by the 
systematic management of the farm 
work and the introduction of new 
methods. D. S. COLTRANE. 

Randolph Co., N. C. 
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Spring-tooth Harrow a Valuable 


Implement 

1D ppetiemnetd spring makes so many 

demands upon a farmer’s time that 
it is of the utmost importance that 
he choose the tools that will do the 
most work in the shortest amount of 
time and do it well. The spring-tooth 
harrow answers this demand. 

Last spring I put in considerable 
grass seed, much of it in new and 
stumpy ground that had never been 
worked before, and the spring-tooth 
harrow was of the greatest help to 
me. It dug up the ground nicely and 
made a good seed bed where it would 
have been very difficult to plow and 
where a section or a disk harrow 
would not have worked at all. Of 
course the work was done in a small 
part of the time it would have re- 
quired to plow it. 


over 


I also like it very much to go 
the ground in the spring that has 
been plowed in the fall. It can be 
set deep or shallow and it is a most 
excellent tool in preparing seed beds. 
It does fine work in old ground and in 
ground it has no rival. 


C. F. BLEND. 


new 


Driggs, Ark. 


Peanut Picker a Fine Investment 


HAVE a peanut 
have used two seasons. It is a 
Benthal machine. We pull it with a 
Mogul six-horsepower kerosene en- 
gine. It is of the most useful 
pieces of machinery | ever saw. ®° 


picker which I 


one 


We grow lots of peanuts and when 
we get our own crop picked we go 
around just like people do with a 
wheat thresher, charging an eighth 
for picking for the public. We can 
thresh or pick 400 bushels a day. It 
doesn’t cost very much to run the 
engine as it will run all day on six 
gallons of kerosene. We get the 
kerosene at 13* cents per gallon, 
which makes it us 78 cents for 
oil. Then lubricating oil is about 65 
cents per day, which makes $1.43 the 
expenses of engine. We pay $2 for a 
man to feed whicl; makes a total of 
$3.43. We get out 400 bushels, 50 
bushels of. which we are selling at 6 
cents a pound or $1.50 per bushel, 
which is $75 after deducting the $3.43 
we have a nice profit of $71.57 per 


day. 


cost 


Ds. Bs 





Electricity on the Farm 
LECTRICITY on the farm—what 
will it do? Not what will it do, 

but what does it do, for electricity on 
the farm is more than an experiment 
—it’s a fact! Electricity is not only 
lighting farms, farm houses and barrtts 
with the safest and most brilliant of 
light, but it is cleaning these farm 
homes, washing the clothes and the 
dishes, cooking the meals, sewing the 
clothes and doing all the hard work 
that mother and Sister Bess had 
to do. 

And not only Farmer Jones, who 
lives near the lines of the power com- 
pany, has electricity. There is Farmer 
Hatris way back in the hills where 
there are no power lines and his 
house is just as bright; he has just 
many new-fangled labor saving 
household devices as Farmer Jones 
and it’s just about as cheap. 

Farmer Harris has a lighting plant 
all his own. It’s just a small affair 
that he has tucked away in a corner 
of the summer house, but it does the 
work.—Exchange. 


as 


“Velvet Beans Best for Eastern 
North Carolina” 


OR eastern and southeastern North 
Carolina, I have decided that vel- 
vet beans should take the place of 
cowpeas in corn, for the reason that 
they can be depended on to average 
greater yields of grain and humus 
than peas. The grain can be gathered 
easier and cheaper. The beans will 
stand without injury longer than peas. 
I have tried several plans of plant- 
ing and several varieties, and have 
concluded the method of planting 
should determine the variety. In my 
judgment, the ideal method is to plant 
corn in six to seven feet rows and 
plant Chinese beans between each 
two rows of corn. Drop three to four 
beans in the hill from-three to four 
feet apart and then sow in the bean 
row about one peck of soy beans per 
acre. This will permit planting by the 
last of April or first of May. If plant- 
ed later, an earlier variety is better. 
A. J. McKINNON. 
Maxton, N. C. 





The men who lead are the men who read, 











‘Doni Teil Rough Roads 
Keep You from Riding 


T ISN'T NECESSARY. Hassler Shock Ab- 

sorbers on your Ford will make ‘‘roug 

spote’’ feel almost as emooth as an — 
stretch of 10ad. Their | springy action 
absorbs every jolt and 


For 
Ford 


Cars 


Shook Absorbers make your Ford ride 
000 car. » ee increase tire 
to per cent, save gasoline, cut 
your up-keep pill one cage a andi (>y the 
resale yang ae ear rd Owners 


PATENTED 





1 0-DAY. Free TRIAL OFFER 

Write today for Free Blank nt we wm 
have a cet of Hassiers pu Fo 

cont of expense to hh a. = ior 10 Gaye. Then, 

if you are willing to do with- 

out them, they will be taken 

off withott charge. Don’t ride 

without Hasslers simply be- 

one rages 


use, Write today—NOW, 

ROBERT H.HASSLER,) 
322 Naomi St., 

indianapolis, indiana. 





Make this 

your best year. 

Your garden 

will be beautiful and more productive 
if you plant Maule’s seeds. Every lot 
is tested for health, vigor and growing 
power before the seeds are sent to you. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 
176 fall of valuabl. S 
tg and guiding iene F REE 
Write for it today. 
Include 10c for a oo of Maule’s 


Giant Pansies—the largest and most 
beautiful known. 
You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you buy from 


“WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2152 Arch Street Phila., Pa, 





CATCHES AND 
HOLDS HIM 


FLATLEY 
AUTOMATIC 
H ele Tt is hog nature to 
walk right into this trap. 
TRAP Held tightly, without dis- 
comfort or injury, you can 
ring, snoot, ear-tag, castrate 
or My =p te any size hog from 
lbs. Simple—easy— 
quick. Read full description 
in your copy of our complete 
Farm Tool cat- 








Answer the gardner’s big questions: 
How can 4 iow m plenty c of fresh 
vegetables ited time? 


How = r avoid backache and 


IRON VAGE fi and Deis 


Do the work ten times faster than 
the old- Fashioned tools. A woman, 
boy or girl can push ‘one. 88 com- 
binations bh — 4, 

ices, $4.50 


to Foo. 00. ee. awit ky you to 





XI.—Avoiding Time Prices: 


[This is No, 11 of a series of 
Meetings.”’ 
Partner in Business.’ 





The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


Individual and Coéperative Effort 


25 subjects to be discussed in our “Farmers’ Experience 
The subject to be discussed next week will be “Making the Farm Boy a 








Hustle, Everlastingly Hustle, Says 
Mr. Denson 
($3 Prize Letter) 
HEN I began work for myself I 
realized from observation that 
the men who pay time prices have a 
harder row, and cannot make the 
success a man does who pays cash 
for his supplies. I then and there re- 
solved to steer clear of time prices. 

This is the way I did, and would do 
again; and any man ought to do the 
same. I got the best place possible; 
went to work and and stuck to it; 
bought what I had to have, and did 
without some things I could have 
used, paying cash for practically all I 
bought. I have paid only about two 
dollars interest on accounts in the 
| five years IL have been married, and 
|could have avoided the credit price 
then, as I had money loaned out or 
owing to me. 

When I could not get two dollars 
| per day, I would work for one, and if 
| 1 didn’t have work to do then on my 
farm, and could not get one dollar 
per day, I would work for 50 cents 
before I would waste my time; for I 
needed to eat whether I worked or 
not. Irealized that I might just as well 
make the sacrifice early in life, or I 
probably would never be a success. 

I affirm that there is absolutely no 
use of so much time price buying. If 
I am. industrious, economical, and 
utilize my time, making money to 
pay cash and save some, can’t any 
one else follow the same course, if 
they only make the necessary at- 
tempt ? 

To my personal knowledge, some 
men waste time when they could be 
making money during the winter 
months, and they buy at time prices, 
paying interest at the rate of from 
40 to 80 per cent per year. 

Hustle, everlastingly hustle, pay 
cash, the savings to start you in bus- 
iness for yourself, or enlarge your 
present business. Many people get 
rich on what some poor people waste. 
Don’t envy the merchant who spins 
around in his car, being enabled to 
do so partly by the time price money 
you pay him, when it is only your 
own folly. Raise all you can on the 
farm, whether renter or land owner 
make it your business to have money 
to pay cash so you can take advan- 
tage of sales and sometimes get 
goods at less than the regular cash 
price. When-I own property, I can 
generally borrow money, if I need it 
to pay cash. 

I find it pays to be strictly honest, 
to make my word good, for men will 
begin to take notice and to trust me. 
I not only try to be honest because 
honesty is the best policy, but be- 
cause it is right. My general plan is, 
when my money gives out, to quit 
buying and go home. 

WILLIAM C. DENSON. 

New Site, Miss. 


A Wide-awake Woman’s Way 


($2 Prize Letter) 


SUPPOSE you are beginning your 

crop without sufficient means to 
finance it, and you are wondering 
how to better this condition. My. 
youngest son and I began farming 
last year, and our solution of this 
problem may give others some help- 
ful ideas. 

First, we studied the possibilities 
of our place (we had just moved 
here) and decided, what to plant for 
our own needs and also for an in- 
come, and figured the quantity and 
cost of necessary seed, implements, 
etc., also food for ourselves and feed. 
We rented out $50 worth of land, as 
we could not work it all, and got $47 
on the note at the bank. We spent 














about $25 of this for vegetable and 
field seeds, and tried to have an early 
garden to reduce the cost of living. 

As the amount on hand was insuffi- 
cient to last until we could sell some- 
thing grown on the farm, we cast 
about for a source of income and de- 
cided to borrow some money on the 
place and buy a couple of dairy cows, 
and to buy what we needed rather 
than pay time prices. We figured the 
8 per cent interest the cheaper of the 
two, and the result has justified our 
decision. We also bought a small 
separator on installments and began 
selling cgeam to a nearby creamery. 
We also ordered some day-old chicks 
of a good laying kind, and they are 
now paying for many little things 
we need. 

We traded one cow for a young 
horse in the fall and broke her while 
hauling up our hay and other crops. 
When we sold cotton we bought a 
fresh cow to replace the one sold, 
and with one we had at first’ they 
have made our expenses during the 
winter. We have not had anything 
charged at a store. 

Learn to do without what you can- 
not pay for—you will find many 
things you usually buy are not real 
necessities. But do buy what is real- 
ly needed to lighten your work or 
what will most increase the earning 
capacity of yourself or place. Try 
the “budget plan” as to resources 
and outlay, and never leave things art 
loose ends. Get all the family inter- 
ested in saving and managing, and 
the prospect of better times will en- 
courage them to self-denial. 

MRS. A. C. TINSLEY. 





Diversification as a Means of 
Avoiding Time Prices 
FN ade individual can avoid time 
prices to a great extent by pro- 
ducing a variety of farm products. 
Last season I grew corn, potatoes, 
beans, (a large quantity for soup 
beans, also dried beans), garden veg- 
etables, turnips, cabbage for kraut, 
cucumbers for pickles, and cane mo- 
lasses. With corn meal as a substit- 
ute for flour, molasses as a substitute 
for sugar, and the like I have but 
very little to buy, and my eggs more 
than buy what few notions are re- 
quired. Thus I have little need to 
pay time prices. My motto is: “Pro- 
duce different crops, and purchase 
fewer paper bags.” 

By cooperative effort we can sell 
our surplus at a higher price, and by 
buying coGperatively we can buy at a 
discount, pay as ‘we go and owe no 
man, thereby avoiding time prices 
which are so serious a drawback to 
many a farmer. 

My plan is to raise as many differ- 
ent crops as will successfully grow 
here and avoid so much buying of 
any kind. Patriotism demands that 
we produce as much as we possibly 
can, and we should not be slackers 
in our duty. LON ROBERTSON. 

Goin, Tenn. 





Time Prices Rut Is the Path to 
Ruin 

T HAS been our custom for years 
to buy our farm necessities when 
they could be purchased for the least 
money, whether needed at the pres- 
ent time or not. In many instances 
we buy farm machinery in the dead 
of winter, possibly six months before 
we will haye any use for it. Imple- 
ment dealers frequently have farm 
machinery to carry over the winter 
that they would rather. sell at cost 
than furnish storage room. Right 
here is where a cash price and a little 
forethought in what is going to be 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER . 


Works Like a Hoe 


Covers 8 Acres A Day 


It does as good work as you can do 
with a hoe—It cuts every weed—none 
can dodge it—Keeps the surface in 
condition to readily absorb rain and produces 
a mulch or dirt blanket of fine soil which pre- 
vents the escape of soil moisture. 

One trip to the row, whether 
narrow or wide. ; 


With one ~— 2 The Fowler does ag much 
work as you can do with a two horse culti- 
vator—and better work—because it cultivates 
shallow—has no prongs or teeth to destroy 
or distrub th. crop roots, You can work right 
ee the plant witha Fowler. By removing 

w foot you can cultivate astride the row. 

The Light Draft Fowler is a time saver and money maker, 
It will pay for itself many times both in the saving of labor 
and mules and again in increased crops. 

In wet weather the Fowler can be used very soon afftr a 
rain on account of running close to the surface and it covers 
so much ground in one day that weeds and grass are kept 
under control. 

Its the cultivator for corn, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, beets 
and beans and truck crops planted in rows. 

Write today for catalog which fully explains 
The Fowler—The Progressive Farmer's Cul- 
tivator, that covers 8 acres a day---It’s free. 


HARRIMAN MFG CO., Box sosHarriman Tenn, 





Wait-Here is the 
Engine Offer 
of a Lifetime 
BOHON’S BEST BET 


I meanit. I will deliver you an engine 
this year 4 @ price that will curl the of 
apes the 


Light and heavy duty en- 
gines for any kind of work. 
Runs on Gas or porqeene, 
Just get my big book of honest 
merchandise and see the start- 




















Get my big book and sample of Brown Fence. 
Compare our prices and quality with others. We 

you. Bi i FACT rices fr. Rod wi 
DIRE ‘dg, M FAC pony FREIG T PREPAID 
je he: JBLE GALVANIZED 
fre. “50 styles—tos- Sheep, Poultry, Horse, 
Cattle, Rabbit Fence — Gates, Lawn Fence, 
and Barb Wire. Write today for pic money- 

saving catalog and sample to eae 

WN ve NCE & WIR 
cL EVELAND, OHIO 
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this Bimplex 
Beuale 300, men. 


rite 
for prices and 


rondo. .Mostip al! Y simple arm Dhar Gans 
Ten days’ trial. — Box 52 Owensboro, Ky. 


ee sees weeeuee 








ery, 
use. DAYs” TREAT eer, 
not 2 Write for eee 
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OTTAWA ENGINES 


Let me send you an san anaien toearn iotnant cost 
while you use it—for my Kerosene engine gives 
more power from a gallon of 6-cent kerosene 
than you can get from a gallon of 20 or 25-cent 
gasoline in a gasoline engine — Easy to start; 
easy to operate; 3 eranking; no batteries. AB 
sizes—2 H-P. to 22 H-P.—Stationary, rou 
and Sawing Outfits. 10-Year 

om Every Engime. Write for Latest Prices. 


Direct From My fy Big Factory 


Ever since I started m poste ago, a8 beve 
been selling engines y Bey = fromi e factory 

man in the shop or on the farm. Now, as ah 
apy honest man can have my engine on 


90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Brery on ne I send out must make good all I guar- 
© need to pay double my p: for any 
sogine,, or take an out-of-date +k for any kind 
of a price, Let me show how to figure what 
an engine is worth and 
How To Know Better Engines 
My newest book helps you choose a safe and value- 
received engine— How to make ciple tests — and all 
ent vege yf pa’ cart, me your 
usta 
tomer. 3 ast © pos! bring this newest 


Geo. E. Long, OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
1094 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 

















Big Bargain Book 


NOW READY 


1’m out to make friends this 

ar—hundreds of thousands of 

them. J Lots of men ave ¢ to 
my iar! out of war-i 

Eiating tends foray ste 
1 e! 

aking fetes and arriet big b bool. Let 
me show you how i ean make and 

Save you money iA sFence,Paint, 


Phones raph J = 





gi\Ditches | 
Terraces 


rader 


- nett Adfettabio—Rovertibie— Te wheels, 

levers or eogs to get out of fix. Cuts new ferm 

ditches or cleans Sid ones to 4 feet 

roads—builds farm terraces, 

Prevents crop failures; reclaims abandoned land. 

the work of 100 m om every 

farm. Write for free book ¢ fall of valuable drain- 

age information and special introductory offer. 
DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
Box 531 Owensboro, Kentucky 




















Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 


Catch Fish, =: large quantities SURE-with 


ear. Catch- 
es them like a fiy-tra| panhantiel ahaialy epeciales 
or Soaprece, Kp goa for et ya of fisharmen's ry co ties 


and booklet 
WALTON SUPPLY "CO. BS E57, "St. Losin, Mo. 














= narrow m tir 
kinds 
pst to fit 


Met ning & gear. 





needed on the farm can be turned 
into quite a little saving. 

It has been our policy for years to 
always have a little more money on 
hand than we positively had to have. 
We do this in order to pay cash for 
everything we buy. If we have to go 
in debt for anything we simply bor- 
row the money for so many days and 
pay the dealer cash. 1 would rather 
owe one bank $250 than owe several 
dealers $225, so bitterly am I oppos- 
ed to buying generally on time prices. 

The man that pays cash is the man 
that the dealer is soon going to know, 
He likes to deal with the cash buyer 
and if he has any real bargains he is 
going to give them to the cash buyer. 
The farmer that imagines his dealer 
is keeptng tab with all his little arti- 
cles of purchase merely to make a 
sale, or for his health, is simply de- 
ceiving himself. No dealer really 
caters to credit. Cash is his real liv- 
ing and credit is usually extended to 
those that would otherwise deal else- 
where. 

There is probably no man on earth 
that a little surplus money is of more 
value to in saving money than the 
farmer. The farmer that gets him- 
self into the rut of buying on credit 
is following a rut that runs deeper 
the farther he goes. If he must go in 
debt it is by far a better plan to go to 
his bank and borrow what he needs, 
paying his interest and knowing at 
all times what he owes. 

Cc. C, CONGER, ¥. 

Penn Laird, Va. 


Something to Sell Instead of Some- 
thing to Buy 


Y ALWAYS having something to 

sell aside from my cotton crop, 
which is our money crop here, I am 
able to avoid time prices. I sell pork, 
beef, corn, peas, beans, potatoes, 
sweet and Irish, bacon, melons, chick- 
ens, eggs and butter. 

I don’t raise a large quantity of any 
crop, but make it a rule to always 
have something to sell and by this 





rule I avoid time prices altogether. | 


By cooperation our Farmers’ Un- 
ion has been selling cotton seed, and 
buying guano for cash. This year we 
are going to buy groceries at whole- 
sale prices. J. A. NORWOOD. 

Bynum, N. C. 


OUR HEALTH TALK 
How to Cure a Bad Cold 


EGIN early. A slight headache, 

chilliness, feverishness, “running 
of the nose,” sneezing, hoarseness, 
and sore throat are usually the first 
indications of an oncoming cold. 

Take a good dose of some laxative. 
Drink lots of hot water, or hot lemon- 
ade, Take a very hot foot bath in a 
warm room for twenty minutes. Go 
to bed in a hot bed (avoid any chill- 
ing) immediately after the foot bath. 
Keep warm by means of warm night 
clothes or clean, warm underwear 
and plenty of blankets. Wear heavy 














socks or stockings, if necessary. If | 


remain in bed for twenty- 
four hours. Keep the air in the room 
fresh, but avoid drafts. Rubbing the 
neck, chest, and nose with camphor- 
ated oil (one ounce of camphor to 
four ounces of cottonseed oil) some- 
times proves helpful. 

Omit one or two meals, then eat 
fruits, vegetables, bran gruel, and 
bulky foods. Keep the bowels and 
kidneys active for several days. Call 

a doctor in case of a chill and a pain 
in the side, or in case of no improve- 
ment within twenty-four hours. 
Pneumonia may be developing. 

Avoid rock and rye, catarrh cures, 
heavy doses of quinine, and patent 
medicines, at least until you are suffi- 
ciently recovered to withstand such 
things.—North Carolina State Board 
of Health. 


possible, 





One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance; two years, $1.50; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
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tra endurance—extra mileage—ex- 
tra value for the money—result from 
many Racine Rubber Company Extra 
Each means saving for the user, 
not in price, but in better, longer service. 


RACINE 
Country Ro 


Multi-Mile Cord 
TIRES 


Tests. 


These Extra 
exacting. 


For instance: 
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To Cut Your Tire Costs 


Racine Country Road and Racine Multi- 
Mile Cord tires are known for the econo- 


nit 


oli” slit 


tl 


ad 


ee 
— ec 


— 


Tests are thorough and 
fabric is Exe 


tra-Tested for tensile strength in a spec 
ially designed machine which makes 


certain of the 


necessary strength 


to resist the pounding of the 


road—the rough 


bruises of 


country driving. 
Full Measure of Service 


comes with every tire 





the Racine Rub- 


ber Company name. 


antee—are specially built 
and Extra- Tested to meet 
the hardest demands of 
country road driving. 
Racine Multi-Mile Cord 
Tires, the peak of cord tire 
quality—Extra-Tested. 
Also Extra-Tested red 
and gray tubes. 
For Your Own Proe 
tection Be Certain 


Every RacineTire You 
Bay, Bears The Name 


RACINE RUBBER 
COMPANY 


Racine, Wis. 








trouble-proof 
clutches, 


More Coffon 
Peanut Profits 


Get a full stand of cotton, peanuts, 
corn, maize, millet and other row crops, 
Plant the x way, with no skips 
or bunches, ene cotto: accurately 
planted every one te six inches, a grain 
of corn every te forty-eight 
inches, a single peanut _iamaled or in 
the shell) every six wenty-four 
inches, and others ~ Hy B. positive 
regularity. 

NEW DOUBLE PITMAN DRIVE 


LEDBETTER one seca” Cotton 
Cern and Pearut PLANTERS 


save money all along the line. 
cause no bunching. Save land because no skips. 
tmens take place of chains, springs and 


Also Made with Fertilizer Distributor. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 


602 ELM STREET 


Save seed and chopping be- 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


and 





See Ledbetter Dealer 
or write us for booklet giving 
full information and showing 
the advantages of the Led- 
better “One Seed” Planter. 
We carry a stock in every 
Southern State, insuring 
quick and safe delivery. 


—— 











Most powerful 

ciple. O Fastest’ hustler baler made. 
80 years leader. 

Tremendous war 


for x hey .. 
r= all—Write 
gpeunai "ua" pages, 





FEE toHay Balers 
—our letest Hay-Baling Profit-Book 


pe Ak TE — get wontoctut 1918 money- 
king opportunity with a 
HAY 


ADMIRA 


lever prin- 


Coin 
ceighbors. 








OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber beth one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 
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MY BEST PAYING FARM IMPLE- 
MENT 


I—Says the Camera Comes First 





[In addition to the letters printed in our 
“Implement and Machinery Special’, we are 
printing under this heading (one a weex) 
ten other farmers’ experience letters about 
implements and machines that should be 


more generally used in the South.] 


ONSIDERING its first cost and its 
cash returns (saying nothing of 
the sentimental satisfactions it is cap- 
able ef producing), the best paying 
tool en my farm is my camera. Many 
_other farmers could find it equally 
profitable; farm women will glory in 
photegraphy. 

How does a. camera pay farmers 
cash dividends? 

It pays best in sales by mail of 
livesteck, seeds, plants. Every farm 
paper I pick up has ads. of pure-bred 
stock, improved plants and seeds for 
sale. Fundamentally there is no 
more risk in buying by mail than per- 
sonally, but few growers in my ex- 
perience have handled would-be sales 
properly, and buyers hold aloof. It 
works like this: 

A man wishing to buy a bull, say, 
answers a number of ads. A half- 
dozen or so of the cattle offered ap- 
peal te him. But they are in differ- 
ent sections of the country. Now it 


takes money, and what is in these 
days of scarce labor more valuable, 
time,.to run around looking at stock. 
Yet an ordinarily competent cattle- 
man can tell a good deal—often all he 
wants to know—from a good clear 
photograph of an animal. He writes 
for one. In my experience not one 
breeder in ten will answer such a re- 
quest promptly or adequately, and ex- 
cept in a few instances the prospec- 
tive buyer is, forced to confine his 
personal inspection to cattle nearest 


-home. 


In the sale by mail of seeds and 
plants, good photos are still more de- 
sirable to show the nature, growth, 
and productiveness of the improved 
strain. A little ingenuity in group- 
ing fruits, plants, seeds, ears or heads 
of grain with yardsticks, baskets, or 
buckets will show the advantages in 
size or productiveness of the new 
varieties better than reams of writ- 
ing. = 
Lastly, the sentimental value of a 
collection .of photos of relatives, by- 
gone-horses, cattle, heads of herds, 
pets, bumper crops, etc., etc., may be 
beyond price in later years. Get in 
touch with camera-makers. Such has 
been the advance in camera con- 
struction and simplification that very 
fine and practical instruments can be 


bought today for small sums. And 
their operation and the development 
and printing of the pictures is now so 
simple and easy that any intelligent 
person can do creditable work with 
a little practice. 
G. B. BUCHANAN. 
Woodford, Va. 





Tractor Must Be Well Cared For 


Y FARM contains about 150 acres 

that I am cultivating. I am using 
four head of work stock. My trac- 
tor is eight horsepower at the draw 
bar, twenty on the belt; has only one 
drive wheel and runs in the furrow 
thus guiding itself. I am using a 
two-bottom plow, and can plow two 
acres in three hours at a cost of 50 
cents an acre for fuel and oil. I have 
been using my tractor three years, 
and it has cost me $60 for repairs, but 
two-thirds of this was on account of 
carelessness. I have had to wait for 
repairs only one time, and that was 
for about a week. I have been culti- 
vating my farm with five or six 
hands. I also use my tractor for 
harvesting the grain crop. In fact, I 
think more of it for this purpose 
than any other. I can harvest 20 acres 
per day with an expense of $3 or $3.50 
per day for fuel and oil. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


One of the-great advantages of my 
tractor is that it enables me to cut 
my grain and do my plowing at the 
right time. Of course it takes care- 
ful looking after at all times to get 
good results, and if a man is not will- 
ing to pay this price I would advise 
him not to invest in a tractor. 

L. A. RUFFIN. 

Deatsville, Ala. 


Harrow After Each Half Day’s 


Plowing 

BACH half day’s plowing should be 

harrowed before leaving the field. 
When the soil is allowed to become 
dry after plowing, clods are formed 
which are not easily broken up and 
which are a bar to a perfect seed bed. 
In their haste to get their plowing 
finished many farmers turn over a 
whole field before touching it with 
disk or harrow. Time is lost, how- 
ever, by this practice. The clods 
which form make necessary one of 
two extra workings of the soil. By 
adopting the better plan of harrow- 
ing the soil the same half day on 
which it is plowed time is saved, 
Moisture is retained and a better 
seed bed is secured. 








OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 

















With ONE 






















Handle con- 
trol of clutch, 
¢ operated without 
@river's hand leav- 
the handle, start- 
and stopping 
hoe instant- 
ly at will. 










rolling fen- 
ders swung op 
+ loose hinge; pre- 
,vent young plants 
% from being cov- 
ered up by 
the dirting 






shovel plows. 

Two inside plows 

dirt up, twe outside 

plows clean out 

the middles. 
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Fer Live Dealers 


this season. 


work. 
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| Some Territory Still Open 


Dealers who order now will 
receive their first Cultivator in 
time to take orders for delivery 
People buy this im- 
plement without waiting to see 
it demonstrated in the field; they 
see that it can’t help doing the 


send the purchase price, $95 (fo. b. Rome, 
Ga.) and we will see that your order is filled. 
Or, fill out the attached coupon. 


Lanham Cotton Cultivator Co. 


ROME, GEORGIA 


ONE MAN WORKS | 
75 ACRES OF COTTON | 


and ONE Lanham “4-in-1” 





COTTON-CHOPPER CULTIVATOR 


Lever perpen- 
dicular to frame, 
horizontal to front 
to raise discs at end 
of row for turning, 
etc.; also to force discs « 
deeper into ground 
by compression 
of a spring’ 
when de- 



















) with two 
edged twelve inch, 
_ blade. Shank of hoe ad- 

_justable up and down. Hoe 
* travels back and forth across row, 










hili between 


\from gear wheel (shown in gear, 
wheels and cams) thereby” 
‘stopping the hoe where’ 
ever plants do not” 
\meed to be” 
\ thinned. “ 






If your dealer can’t supply you, 
















chopping off 12 inches of top of row * 
each stroke, leaving three inches for a 
‘strokes—clutch operated 
from handle (as shown in handle control 
pot clutch)—disconnects cam shaft x 















dle of the row ot 
§ plants, barring off, 
leaving ridge six , 
to-seven inches : 








How the Machine Works 


It automatically cuts twelve 
inches and leaves three inches. 
A simple clutch operates from 
the handle; stops hoe when 
plants are thin enough without 
chopping. In front of it the 
two discs throw the dirt from 
the sides of the row, leaving a 
bar six inches wide. Behind the 
chopper the cultivator shovels 
throw the dirt back to the 
chopped-out row and clean out 
the middles. Height of wheels, 
34 inches; 3-in tread; shipping 
weight about 300 pounds. 
















for on delivery. 


Name 


4 Lanham Cotton Cultivator Co., Rome, Ga. 
Gentlemen: Ship me through your nearest dealer one 
Lanham ‘‘4-in-1”? Cotion-Chopper Cultivator, to be paid 


innieneath | 





Postoffice 





R. F. D. 


State 
























AST call to list income: taxes! 


Make sure you have good seed, 
then go ahead! 


Now is a good time to start a per- 
manent pasture. 


Make plans now to save enough rye 
for next year’s seed. 


If watersprouts were not removed 
from the fruit trees while prun‘ 1g, it 
should still be done. 


Cultivate corn and cotton tefore 
planting by making liberal use of 
disk and drag harrows. 


A thick paint made of white lead 
and linseed oil is good for tree 
wounds where large branches have 
been removed. 


When it’s too wet to plow, let’s 
give more attention to the stumps. 
Many of the old fellows that have 
been in the way so long may be re- 
moved with little trouble. 


Dragging the roads occasionally— 
even if farm work is rushing—will do 
much to keep them in good shape for 
summer traffic. 


It is well to look over all terraces 
after a heavy rain and repair all 
broken places before another rain 
doubles the damage. 


Strawberries should have been 
mulched with straw before now but 
it is better to do it late than to have 
dirty berries. 


Put the heavy turning plows under 
cover as soon as they have finished 
their work, but first grease the shares 
and paint the other parts. 


Keep a close watch on the should- 
ers of your horses and mules. A lit- 
tle care at the beginning of the work 
season will save a lot of trouble later. 


Examine the fertilizer distributors 
and corn and cotton planters to see if 
any parts are broken or lost and or- 
der the needed parts at once. 


Locate any wet or soggy spots in 
your fields and arrange to drain them 
some way. Standing water in a field 
is death ty almost any crop. 


It is especially important to disk 
land on which rye has been used as a 
cover crop before turning if it is to 
be used for tobacco. Follow the turn- 
ing plow with a disk harrow or a 
drag harrow. 


It is a good plan to cut the rye sod 
with a disk harrow before it is turn- 
ed under. This not only makes plow- 
ing easier but leaves the rye stalks 
well mixed with the soil. 
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Ten Varieties of 


VEGETABLES 


Valued at 55c, containing one full packet 
of seed each of: 


Cabbage Lettuce Cucumber 
Beans adish English Peas 
Beets Tomato Turnip 
Onions 


Our most popular and successful vari- 
eties. A better and cheaper collection 


than you can buy at home, together with 
our Spring Catalog, Postpaid for 


Only 25c. 


Write today to Order Dept. N, 




















“COWPEAS AND SOY BEANS” 


Clay, Black, Whippooravill and- 
Mixed Cowpeas. 
Mammoth Yellow, Early Brown 
and Early Black Soy Beans. 
Cane Seed, 

Seed Sweet Potatoes. 

Millet, etc. s 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 
HICKORY SEED CO., 
Hickory, North Carolina. 


“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 


Virginia. 











Petersburg, 


“Beaver Board” Distributors. 








Field selected, barn selected, medium ear and 
; small stalk, small cob. We believe wiil 
more shelled corn’ per acre than any known 
ty Price $6 per bushel and worth more. 
are also Breeders of Perfection Hereford 
Large Berkshire and Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
Fancy White Leghorn § Chickens. Prices 


reasonable. J. E. LATHAM, Prop., 
Lake Latham Farm, Mebane, 





We 
Cattle, 


and 


N. C. 

















WANTED 


309 hands. White men and women and boys and 
girls over 14 years of age. One of the best mills 
in the state, located in the best part of the state, 
and paying the highest wages. 
We want the best and are willing to pay for it. 
Write or see us in person for terms and prices. 
H. L. HOLDEN, Supt., ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 
Address ROCKY MOUNT MILLS, 

— 


a 











Choice 
VELVET BEAN SEED & PEAS 


Deliver anywhere. You know us. 
H. M. FRANKLIN, 


Tennille, Georgia. 














FENCE~ FACTORY | 
Eoutee, PRICES * 





ssefore you buy get our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 
creat never-slip lock fence 
We pay the freight, give you 
[2 staples, save you money. Barb 
money saving prices. Write today 
ingham tren Roofing Co., 

Birmingham, Ala 




















nf nee, 
East Birm 






















| ___DURABLE ROOFING— | 
EXTRA GOOD—LOW PRICED. 
Complete with Large Head Nai!s, Lap Cement 
and Directions for Laying in center of each roll. 
3-Ply, pet roll of 108 86. 1006. .cecccescecsce $ .85 
2-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet oo ene 
3-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet...... 1.35 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 

: A®SRAMS PAINT AND GLASS CC., 
Richmond, eee | 











GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
: One of the three best makes 

sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-head 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 


b.p, Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free, 
SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 

Richmond, Va. | 

inery & Supply House 


€°1 East Cary Stree 
Pouth’s Oldest & Largest 


[ake Latham Prolific Seed Corn | 







| gestion given to tobacco 


| Ble 


Timely Suggestions for Tobacco 
Growers 


“F\O NOT extend the tobacco acre- 

age this year,” is the timely sug- 
growers by 
Mr. E. H. Matthewson, ex- 
pert, who has been working for sev- 
eral years in with the 
Division of Agronomy of the North 
Carolina Experiment Station. Mr. 
Matthewson made an especial 
study of problems affecting the to- 
bacco industry, and the results he has 
obtained in this study are very valu- 
able at the present time. 

Mr. Matthewson makes the follow- 
ing statements in regard to condi- 
tions this year: 

The urgent need of the country is 


tobacco 


coope ration 


has 


for more food, and it is the patriotic | 


duty of every tobacco grower to in- 
crease food crops rather than to- 
bacco. Prices for tobacco are more 
likely to remain high if the produc- 
tion is not increased. The standard 
food crops are sure to be high and 
perhaps more likely to prove profita- 
than tobacco. But whatever 
tobacco we do plant should be man- 
aged in the best known way. This is 


| doubly important now when labor is 


| pended. 


so scarce, in order to secure the best 
possible returns for the labor ex- 
The following suggestions 
will be helpful in growing the crop in 
the most economical and profitable 
way: 


| 





Fertilize liberally—Fertilizing ma- | 


terials are high, but not so high, pro- 
portionately, as tobacco. If it ever 
paid to fertilize well it is likely to do 
so this year. 

Manure at the rate of two to four 
loads per acre applied in the row in 
February or March is one of the sur- 
est methods of producing a good crop 
of tobacco. Just before planting time 
open the furrows and apply two or 
three hundred pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate and rebed the rows. 


| In the coastal plain section it would 


|izer for the acid phosphate. If 


| not leach away. 





tilizer 


be best in most to substitute 
400 to 600 pounds of complete fertil- 
the 
manure is not applied early it may 
keep the crop from ripening properly. 

Tobacco stalks make an excellent 


cases 


| fertilizer where available. Keep them 


under cover so the plant food will 

They contain about 
2 per cent ammonia, 2 per cent pot- 
ash, and .6 of one per cent phosphoric 
acid. That is, in respect to ammonia 
and potash, the two most costly ele- 
ments in a fertilizer, they are as 
rich, pound for pound, as 2-8-2 fertil- 


izer. They need only the addition of 
a little acid phosphate to make a 
well-balanced fertilizer. They are 


best used in the row, either whole or 
after being cut into short lengths by 
a fodder or ensilage cutter. Six hun- 
dred pounds of stalks to the acre 
with 250 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate will be equal to 600 pounds 
of 2-8-2 fertilizer. 

Wood ashes (unleached) are an ex- 
cellent source of potash for tobacco. 
From pine they contain about 3 per 
cent potash, from hardwood they 
contain about 5 per cent. Ashes 
should not be mixed with other fer- 
containing ammonia before 
applying to the soil, as the lime con- 
tained might liberate the ammonia as 
a gas. To avoid this loss apply the 


| ashes separately in the row from the 


| other fertilizer with 


rest of the fertilizer, first mixing the 
soil by going 


| through the row with a shovel plow. 


| Three hundred pounds of wood ashes, 


| in addition to 25 pounds of nitrate of 
| soda, 75 pounds of 16 per cent dried 


blood, and 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate will contain about as much 
plant food as 600 pounds of 3-8-3 fer- 
tilizer. 


An 


Strive to set out crop early. 


| early crop is much more likely to 


prove profitable, whether cut or prim- 
ed, but the relative gain from prim- 
ing is likely to be greater if the crop 
is early, especially in the “old belt” 
where the growing season is shorter, 
because it gives sufficient time for 
the top leaves to mature. 





| 





Grind Your 
Own Flour 





The Letz will grind the finest kind of flour—at one grinding. Screening or 
Iting is not necessary. You have your own grain or can buy it cheaply. 

doing your own grinding you get any kind of flour at a big saving. U 

Letz Mill for grinding whole wheat flour—rye—buckwheat—cormeal—rice 


—any kind of cereal. 


‘ Letz silent-running, self-sharpening plates grind fast and clean—grind any kind 
of grain, wet, dry or oily. They shear thegrain, ‘They makeno noise. These plates 
fi ssible danger of injuring the 
} m run together empty, but, 
| to the contrary, running Letz plates together empty sharpens them. 


Leaders for 27 Years 


For the past 27 years Letz Grinders have been recognized the world over as 
the leading grinders after which competition 
Letz Grinders have 
proved each and every year by highly trained 
mechanics who devote their entire efforts to- 
ward making the Letz Grinder 100% efficient 
—that’s why the Letz Grinder should be 


will grind a fine flour in one operation without any 
plates, as you cannot injure Letz plates by letting 


tries to model, 


your choice, 





There are 20,000,000 fam- 
ilies in the U.S. If each 
family saves 1 1b. of wheat 
per week fora year, it would 
mean a total saving of 
1,040,000,000 Ibs. or 
5,200,000 barrels per year. 


Do Your Bit! 


Get a Letz Mill for grind- 
ing wheat, barley, rye, 
shelled corn or any other 
cereal into flour. If you 
now have a Letz Mill get a 
set of special plates for 
grinding flour. 











Help the Nation win the war! 
Save wheat—our soldier boys and our 
Allies must haveit. Use morerye flour, 
corn meal, graham or whole wheat flour in 
your baking. Youcancut the cost of liv- 
| ing and help win the war by grinding your own flour witha 
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Write Today 


\ : ‘Mills, sample of flour ground in the ‘ 
As etz, and special folder on “How Ph 
Help S to Grind Your Own Flour.” ao 
elp Save LETZ MFG. e 
1,040,000,000 Ibs. of Dept. 304 co 
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highest prices. 


using Gubernut C. 


lyzes 16% pro’ 
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tein, 57% fat, 35.5 





Our Gubernut Dixie Feed, containing 20 


analysis. 


Petersburg, 


Put Weight on Your Livestock 
Put Dollars in Your Pocket 


With middlings, bran and fine feeds so high in price, the farmer 
who raises livestock must change his feeding system. Because bran, 
middlings and such materials are so well known they command the 
Better materials can be secured in Southern grown 
feed materials, They supply protein and carbohydrates for less than 
half the cost. Your money buys feed—not freight, in 


These feeds are made of such materials as Cotton Seed Meal, 
Cocoanut and Peanut Meal as suppliers of protein, and to supply 


carbohydrates, we use Ground Peanut Hulls, which are two-thirds 
as nutritious as timothy hay and cost less than half the price. 


The hog and cattle raisers can almost cut his Feed bill in two by 

& P. Feed. It is made of Cocoanut — and 
d P t Hulls and is fed either wet or with slops. .It ana- 

ane yt trate % fibre and 67% carbohydrates. 


% Pro- 
tein, Is a splendid cattle feed, much 
cheaper than Western feeds of lower 
It is made of Cotton Sced 
Meal and Ground Peanut Hulls. 


Our book tells how to get 

better feed for less. It 
will be sent free upon 
fequest. Write for it. 


Southern Gil and 
Feed Mills, Inc. 


Virginia 
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TANNER TESTED 


PAINTS 
SOILS 







Varnish Stains, ijacoes. sone ane Ly sey 
i ease, Coal Tar, Crudeoleum for syray- 
aq Greaee: for free price list and color bn 





Make the home and out-buildings like new with TAN- 
NER ‘‘tested’’ Paint; add years to their life. ; 
Paints stand first in the South because we know how to mix to suit sou- 
thern climatic conditions. Lowest prices at which good paint can be sold. 


TANNER ge Orie P 
Ready mixed House Paints; Roof, Barn, Aute an 
Wall Paints: Vaentchan. | Breshea Shingle Stains, AMO LON aii Q.\nc. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


15 E. Main St. 
Msi and Largest Paint Mfrs. in the 





Tanner 











$54 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Save Butter-Fat, Time and 
Labor for Yourself and for 
Uncle Sam with a 


NEW DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Save for Butter-fat right now is selling at the highest price in 
many years, and you can’t afford to waste an ounce of it. 
Yourself 





Whether you are trying to get along without any 
cream separator or using an inferior or half worn-out machine, you 
are losing valuable butter-fat that would soon pay for a new De Laval. 


The De Laval is not only a cream saver but a time and labor-saver, 
and with the present shortage of farm help every farmer needs to 
utilize time and labor saving machinery wherever it is possible todo so. 


It is the patriotic duty of every cow owner to save 
butter-fat. We are a nation at war, and not a 
particle of fat should be wasted. When all European 
countries are encouraging the use of the best cream 
separator, can we do less? 


Save for 
Uncle Sam 








Railway delays are so serious that deliveries can’t 
Buy Your De be depended upon, and if you don’t order your 
Laval Now De Laval early there is no telling when you can 
get it. Then, too, labor and material conditions 
may compel higher prices. The sooner you get a De Laval saving butter- 
fat and labor for yourself and Uncle Sam, the sooner it will pay for itself. 


If you haven’t the spare cash right now, that need not stand in the 

: way of your getting a New De Laval at once. We have an arrange- 
ment with De Laval agents which makes it possible for any reputable 
farmer to secure a De Laval on the partial pay- 
ment plan—a small payment at the time of pur- 
chase and the balance in several installments—so 
that your De Laval will actually pay for itself while 
you are using it and getting the benefit from it. 








Why not see the nearest DeLaval agent at once? 
If you do not know him, write to the nearest office 
for new catalog or any desired information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE 
WORLD OVER 
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Good Fence 
means more profits 


because it protects your growing crops, confines your 
stock and poultry, makes for highest efficiency in farm 
management and results in greatest production. Any field can 
be used for pasture on a well-fenced farm, thus turning into 
more meat, more milk and dairy products, and more profits, the 
scattered grain usually left after harvesting, and which ordinarily goes 
to waste. It is the American Farmer’s duty to produce and conserve 
to the utmost, since we must now feed half the world. Fences are 
vitally necessary. Now, more than ever before, is 


Pittsburgh Perfect’ Fence 


the best paying fence-investment in points of economy, durability, effective- 
ness and general \utility. The wires at every contact point are inseparably 
Welded by Electricity into a solid one-piece fence fabric, easiest to string, 
and one which can be taken down readily and re-stretched without injury to 
the fabric, making a “portable” fence with full original barring qualities. 
Made exclusively of strongest, toughest, most durable basic Open Hearth 
wire of uniformly high quality, full standard gauge, galvanized thoroughly 
with pure zinc. Styles for all Farm, Poultry and Lawn purposes. Every 
Rod Guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction when properly erected. 
“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence will help you to greater production and more profits. 
Let us send you our catalogue of Fencing, Gates, Fence Tools, etc., with name of 
“Pittsburgh Perfect” Dealer Near You. 
PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Py, | New York Chicago San Francisce Duluth Memphis Dalles 
y \ 7, “] The largest independent manufacturers in the world of Fencing, 
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Nails and Wire 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 





LIVESTOCK 





AND DAIRY 








GEORGIA AS A HOG MARKET 


Hurdreds of Pure-breds Coming in 
for Breeding Purposes, and Six 
Packing Plants Within the State 
Are Bidding for Porkers 
HE year just closed has revealed 
the state of Georgia as a fertile 

field for the production and sale of 

pure-bred hogs. The few auction 
sales held this past year have, with 
but two exceptions, been conducted 
at fairs. Whether a fair is the best 
place or the best time to hold a hog 
sale may be open to question, but the 
prices obtained compare favorably 
with the amounts received at sales 
this past fall in the Corn Belt. 
Although it has been known to the 
officials of the various breed asso- 
ciations that Georgia was changing 
from cotton to other things, espec- 
ially hogs, the Hampshire breeders 
were the first to enter the Southern 
field and take the chances. Their 
first sale was held during the open- 
ing of the Southeastern Fair at At- 
lanta in October, 1915. The unfinish- 
ed condition of the grounds and a 
continuous downpour of cold rain 
made a sale in the open out of the 
question. The sale was held in one 
of the new exhibit buildings. It 
was a big success, Alabama and Flori- 
da bidders competing with Georgians 
for the best animals. Hampshire 


Athens sale was held on the football! 
grounds of the State University in 
a downpour of rain. The average 
was $73 and the top $160. 

Another sale was held at the Arles 
Plantation near Americus. The auc 
tioneer disposed of 80 head, while 20 
head were sold at private sale. There 
were more young hogs at this sal 
which brought the bids down, bu 
some of the mature individuals sold 
high, so that on an average, the fig 
ures were in line with the other 
sales. 

In passing judgment, due allowance 
should be made for subsequent 
changes that have taken place in 
prices since last fall. The same hogs, 
if offered now, would sell for mor: 
money. Especially would this be true 
of bred sows, $150 being a not un 
common price for registered stock 
with no particular merits other than 
registration papers. 

A few Northern breeders of hogs 
have become sufficiently interested 
in the future of Georgia as a hog- 
producing section to make inquiry as 
to the price of land; the healthful- 
ness of the climate and the oppor- 
tunities for selling breeding stock. 
Georgia has never experienced a 
land boom, and prices are very rea- 
sonable, comparatively. 

As to the matter of feeds, it will be 
of interest to note the figures in the 
report of a field agent of the U. S. 

















FULTON COUNTY, GA., 
hogs in the morning and Hereford 
cattle in the afternoon scored a big 
hit. 

The following year (1916) both 
Hampshire and Duroc-Jersey breed- 
ers held sales at the same fair that 
were profitable. The same breeder 
who made the first venture with 
Hampshires brought 100 head to the 
Southeastern Fair this past year and 
sold them at an average of $100. The 
highest bid was $200. 

The next Hampshire sale was 93 
head at Columbus, Georgia, which 
averaged the owner $103. The high- 
est bid was $325. This sale was fol- 
lowed by one at the Georgia-Flori- 
da fair in Valdosta on October 27, 
when 50 were auctioned off at an 
average of $77.50, with the best bid 
reaching $200. The last big sale was 
held at the State Fair in Macon. 
There were 88 head sold for an aver- 
age price of $80.40, the top going 
at $170. A short car of 31 head was 
sold at a small county seat fair at 
an average of $48.40, with the best 
bid $142.50. 

Two other sales were held at places 
where no fairs were in progress. The 
prices received would indicate that 
to hold a successful hog sale in Geor- 
gia, it is not necessary to make, it a 
side issue of a fair. About the mid- 
dle of last October, a well-known 
Hampshire breeder living near Doni- 
phan, Nebraska, shipped 61 head of 
breeding hogs to Athens, Georgia, a 
distance of 1350 miles. It required 


nine days of travel that ran up a 
freight bill of $230. There was car 
fare to pay beyond St. Louis, as no 





passes are issued with livestock. The 


PIG CLUB WINNERS 
ATLANTA 


AT THE SOUTHEASTERN FAIR AT 


Bureau of Crop Estimates for 1917 
just issued. : 





Corn 1916 1917 Gain 
BO cccéereves 4,000,006 4,500,000 500,000 
Yield per acre..{15.5 16 % bushel 
Production ..... }62,000,000 |72,000,000 |10,000,000 
Price Dec. 1.... ($1. 0 $1.60 $0.60 
Total value ..... $62,000,000 |$115,000,000/$53,000,000 
Value per acre. ,|$15.50 $25.60 $10.10 








The report says: 


“The huge total value of Georgia's 
crops this year is the thing that first 
strikes the observer. The second is 
the vast increase in foodstuffs and 
feed. With the advent of the dread- 
ed boll weevil, a rapid change took 
place in the badly infested part of 
the state from an all-cotton to a di- 
versified system of agriculture. 

“Corn, the great Southern feed sta- 
ple, showed both a greatly enlarged 
acreage and a very unusual yield. 
Velvet beans sprang from a com- 


paratively insignificant crop to a 
place with the state’s major pro- 
ducts. 


“Perhaps the best indication of the 
state’s feed situation is in the im- 
portation of thousands of Texas cat- 
tle to utilize the surplus velvet beans 
of Southern Georgia.” 

The total value of the various crops 


amounts to over a half billion dol- 
lars or $548,544,000 to be. exact. 
The report, however, does not 


make mention of the state’s greatest 
asset from a stock-raising stand- 
point—climate. A climate and soi! 
that will grow some twenty-odd dif- 


ferent kinds of forage a year on 
which hogs can’ graze spells “two 
litters,” without question. At 150 


pounds, weight, six packing houses 
within the state are ready to quote 
prices. JOHN OGLETHORPE. 
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CUTTER’S 


BLACKLEG PILLS 





**California’s Favorite”’ 
for nearly 20 years 


For the Prevention of Blackleg 
in calves and young cattle 


Their superiority is due to near- 
ly 20 years of specializing in 
“Vaccines and Scrums only.” 

Year in and Year Out they give 
better satisfaction than any 
other vdatcine made, and the 
cost of a few cents per dose 
is cheap insurance against a 
disease that always takes the 
fattest and best. 

Single Pills may be used for or- 
dinary and range stock. 

Double Pills should be used for 
pure bred and high grade stock, 


Use any Injector, but Cutter’s 
simplest and strongest, 

Prices: 

10 dose pkge, Single pills $1.00 
50 dose pkge. Single pills 4.00 
10 dose pkge. Double Pills 1.50 
50 dose pkge. Double Pills 6.00 
Cutter’s Pill Injector.... 1.50 

Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtain- 
able, order direct. 

Write for new booklet, “The 
Control of Blackleg.” It tells 
about Anti-Blackleg Serum 
which cures Blackleg and 
may be used simultancously 
with vaccine to combat out- 
breaks and safely protect val- 
uable stock. 


The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif. 


The Cutter Laboratory of Illinois, Chicago 
Eastern Agent 






















Indiana State Council of Defense 
says- 
if you can't puta 
un on your 
7 houlder 






































































OU can double the value of your corn 
crop, feed twice as many cattle, increase 
your dairy yield and feed your horses, 
hogs, sheep and poultry at lowest cost withan 


INSTEON | 


We offer a special money saving plan to every 
early buyer. On account of the great diffi- 
culty in eecuring raw materials the early 
buyer is apt to be the lucky buyer. 


Write today to our nearest office 
or catal wi plete details 
of our order now, pay later offer. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
670 Union Bidg., « « « « « « Anderson, Indiana 
670 Silo Bldg. . . . . 
670 indiana Bidg.,. . . 
_ 670 Live Stock Exchange 


















Bidg., . ‘Fort 









Bvery E y Silo is ipped with the 

Btorm Proof anchoring system that makes 

tt \y t. nsilage is al- 

ways fresh and sweet—it can’t 

Economy Silo. Perfect fitting doors make 

the Silo perfectly air-tight. Hoo; ‘, form 
ellow 
e or ir. You can’t buy a 
better silo. Also all sizes Water Tanks. 
ur motto is quality Scone and 
Fact ie Md 








spoil in an 


Casy ladder. Built of long leaf 
nm 


Orchard and Garden Work for This 
Week and Next 
CRGANIZE a garden club in your 

community. 
SOW 


more tomato seed in frames 


for a succession crop. 


It is a good time to top-graft apple 


trees. Dormant cions should be used. 
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DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 
You need a Disston Hand-Saw 












Place a rush order for any fruit 


trees or ornamental shrubbery that 


you may yet wish to secure. 


Make heavy plantings this year of | 


the staple vegetables, such as Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, onions, shell 
beans, and black-eye cowpeas. They 
are fine for use in the green as well 
as the dry state and will keep in stor- 
age almost the year round. 


n laying off the garden, make long 
straight rows even though it may be 
necessary to plant two or more vege- 
tables on the same row. A crooked 
row may produce as much as one that 
is straight but it certainly does not 
appear as attractive nor is it as easy 
to cultivate. 


A few days ago a friend sent me a 
bunch of salsify just dug from the 
garden, which furnishes additional 
evidence of the value of this vegeta- 
ble for winter use. Let us all have 
salsify in our garden next winter. 


cent of all carpenters. 


A good farmer has to be a good carpenter. A 
good carpenter must have good tools. You needa 
good hand-saw as much as you need a good plow. 
You will make no mistake if you buy a Disston 
hand-saw. It is the choice of more than 75 per 
We have been making 
Disston hand-saws for 78 years, and have guar- 
anteed every one of them perfect in material and 
workmanship. 

Unless you are familiar with the smooth-cutting 
action of the well-tempered Disston blade, we 
urge you to go to any progressive hardware 
dealer in your vicinity, and saw through a board 
with a Disston. 

Notice how the Disston saw “hangs.” How per- 
fectly its seasoned handle fits your hand. How its 
correctly set and filed teeth cut through the wood. 
Until you have sawed with a Disston hand-saw, 
you will never understand what real satisfaction 
there can be in driving a saw. 


Send for the Free Book “Disston Saws and Tools for the Farm” 
and learn how to select and care for Disston saws and tools. They 
are sold by all progressive hardware dealers the world over. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 







































Sow the seed during spring. 


By the end of March the following 
| 


crops should be in the ground: aspar- | 


agus, artichoke, Brussels sprouts, | 
cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, chive, | 
beet, horse radish, kale, kohl-rabi, 


lettuce, mustard, onion, parsley, pars- 
nip, garden peas, Irish potato, radish, 
rape, spinach,*turnip. 


In answer to the query, “Why | 
should stable manure not be used as a 
fertilizer for pears?” will say that it | 
tends to cause rapid growth which 
makes the trees more susceptible to 
blight. For the same reason,-it is us- 
ually not advisable to fertilize pear 
trees at all. 


After completing the winter prun- 
ing of fruit trees, collect and burn all 
the trimmings. These twigs and 
branches are more or less infested 
with insects and diseases which, if 
not destroyed, will find their way to 
the trees in one’s own orchard or the 
orchard of a neighbor. 


Upon asking a mountaineer whom I 
recently saw selling Irish potatoes 
from his canvas-covered wagon how 
he kept the potatoes through the win- 
ter he replied, “Well, I dug a hole in 
the ground about as big and about as 
deep as my wagon body and put the 





Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 
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A Cultivator for Southern 
F armers in order to give years of satisfactory serv- 


ice, must have ample strength where 
strength is needed, and all adjustments necessary to cul- 





potatoes in it. Then I laid boards | 
across the hole and placed on top of | 
them about two feet of dirt.” Do we 
not gain from this a rather valuable 
lesson in potato storage? 


In burning the prunings from or- 
chard trees, include the rotten, dried 
fruits still remaining on the trees or 





| that have fallen to the ground. These | 


_of spring for further development. 





through. Ss a’ c) 
and Roanoke, Va. Write for catalog. } 
Frederick, Md. } 


ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO., Dept. M, 








FENCE BARGAINS 


n Hearth, full weight, heavily galvan- 
ized Fence. Factory to you Freight pre- 
id. Get our prices. STANLARD WOVEN 
WIRE FENCE CO., Dept. 10 Cleveland, O. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


decayed specimens contdin disease 
germs which only await the coming 


Spring is generally considered the 
best time to fertilize fruit trees. If 
the orchard has been properly culti- 
vated during summer and planted to 
a good cover crop during winter, it | 
will require, in the majority of cases, 
very little fertilizer. However, if the 










tivate Southern crops to the best advantage. 


9. 66 99 
Avery’s “Southern Queen 
is strictly aSoutherncul- — 
tivator—not a North- 
ern one “‘made over” 
for the South. It has 
adjustable arch, bal- 
ance frame and extra strong 
wheels, beams and standards, 
The pull of the team can be 
made to draw gangs to or away 
from the row. All adjust- 
ments are easily made. 

ON, it at your dealer’s, or write 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, tacorporated (Founded 1825) Louisville, Ky. 
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trees show by their appearance that 
they are not making the proper 
growth, a few pounds of fertilizer | 
worked into the soil around each tree | 
is advisable. 


Stable manure is a good fertilizer 
for apples but is not generally recom- 
mended for peaches because, if ap- 
plied too heavily, it will stimulate a 
strong wood growth at the expense of 
the fruit. As an illustration of this 
point, you will doubtless recall having 
gotten very little fruit from peach 
trees growing in a fertile spot, such 
as the vicinity of the pig pen. 
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FACTORY-T0- RIDER 
sak, = SAVES YOU MONEY 
. Bay airect and save $10 to $20 on 
a bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES 
iow come in 44 styles, colors and 


Our Two Best 









Subscription Offers 








sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 
ed. Other reliable models $16.76 
- pie by he oh ta 
actual riding test at our expense. $1 50 for one renewal and one 
Ca ow te eds oak ————. new subscription for one 
aT 7 year each if sent in together; or 
lies at half usual prices. 
‘not buy bicycle, tres, $2.00 for 2 club of three yearly 
wonderful wo offers, low prices 24:"— subscriptions all sent ia 
on bri ct - i dina together—a saving of 33 cents on 
tishted EAN Cycle Company each subscription. Address 
Metersixe EAD Dept. w-79 Chicago c 





The Progressive Farmer 


One year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Make your neighborhood a reading nelgh- 


Farmer and “Where Half the World is Wak- 





F. J. CRIDER. 








ing Up” for only $1.30. borhood. 








=~ ~\“¥ou can fell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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E CAN use any wet days now in such a way 
‘ as to save time during the coming good days 
for planting and cultivating. Plenty of wood te 
last through the summer should be hauled, cut and 
stored.. All fertilizer should be hauled promptly. 
Needed repairs for farm implements should be got 
in time. Household supplies should be bought in 
such quantities (except where food regulations as 
to flour and sugar prevent) as to avoid having to 
make frequent trips to town. 





N NEARLY every farm there is some brier 

patch, hedgerow, overgrown roadside, creekside 
or bottom which has been lying out accumulating 
humus and fertility for years. Now is the time of 
all times to clear up such rich spots and put them 
to making high-priced crops. Better put them to 
making $2 corn and 30-cent cotton rather than 
leave them to make 80-cent corn and 12-cent cot- 
ton later. Sow peas on the poorest and least prof- 
itable land you have been cultivating and give 
careful cultivation to these richer spots instead. 





At THIS time of labor shortage, the advantages 
of cooperation in the use of farm machinery 
ought to be considered by every farmer. There is 
not going to be enough machinery to supply the 
demand this spring, and before buying anything, 
every farmer ought to ask himself if there is not 
some neighbor or kinsman who might join him in 
its purchase and use. Farmers who have improved 
machinery and can rent it out when not in use on 
their own farms will also serve the country by 
announcing a fair rate per day for hiring it out. 





HAT can be done with a Southern garden is 
\*¥ indicated by the report sent us by J. Y. Savage, 
Scotland Neck, N. C., that since 1870—that is to 
say, for 48 years—there has never been a time, 
winter or summer, January or June, when he did 
not have a supply of vegetables in his garden. 
Writing us March 1, he added: 


Although we have had one of the severest 
winters in my memory, I have today in my 
garden in edible condition, cabbage, collards, 
kale, mustard, turnip salad, onions, lettuce, and 
with the second planting of garden peas com- 
ing up (first crop killed). Have also a supply 
of sweet and Irish potatoes, and dry butter 
beans and cowpeas. 





HE fuel shortage has been acute this winter and 

may be worse next winter unless steps are 
taken to use more wood as fuel. In the first place, 
war industries and the transportation of war mate- 
rials have created an abnormal demand for coal; 
and in the second place, railroad facilities are not 
sufficient to bring coal from mines ( consumers 
and still carry troops, munitions and other sup- 
plies for the Government. In this situation, it 
seems highly probable that firewood will be great- 
ly in demand next year, and when the ground is 
too wet for work this spring farmers will do well 
to put in the time cutting surplus timber for sale 
next fall. But be sure to leave a stand of trees in 
every case. The time has come when a farmer 
must be as careful to get and keep a stand of trees 
as he is to get and keep a stand of corn, cotton or 
tobacco. 





PROF. Roy Thomas writes us that Lowe’s Grove 

Credit Union, described by him week before 
last, has just placed an order for 112 tons of fer- 
tilizer and 100 bushels of soy beans, approximately 
$800 being saved on this order. Instead of a total 
saving of $2,000 to the neighborhood since the 
credit union started a few months ago therefore, 
this recent purchase makes the saving $2,800. Prof. 
Thomas adds: 


Thirty-five school children are depositing in 
the credit union now. Each pupif deposits a 


Raleigh, N.C., 119 W. Hargett St.5 


certain sum each week, ranging from 5 cents 
te $1. The union has arranged to finance the 
boys’ and girls’ club work in this community. 
That is, the union will lend money to the boy 
or girl who needs it to buy a pig, eggs or mate- 
rial for canning, the club member making a* 
note for the amount, endorsed by two respon- 
sible persens. 


No Time for Partisanship When Human 
Liberty Is at Stake 


E HOPE every voter among our Progres- 

sive Farmer readers will give careful and 

unbiased consideration to the patriotic ap- 
peal made by Governor Bickett of North Carolina 
on our next page. According to the constitution 
and tradition, we must have an election this year, 
but it ought to be a different sort of election from 
any we have ever had before. While our sons are 
dying for a great cause beyond the troubled seas 
is indeed no time for Americans at home to divide 
up into miserable, little, bitter factions fussing 
about offices and party lines. “There must be but 
one industry in America in 1918—that of winning 
the war,” said Secretary Daniels on New Year's 
day, and it is a good thought for all of us to keep 
in mind. 

President Wilson set a good example recently 
when he endorsed for re-election United States 
Senator Nelson, a Republican representing the 
Republican State of Minnesota. A noble exam- 
ple has also been set by Taft and Hughes in their 
generous and loyal support of the President ever 
since war began. 

Now all over America earnest men are feeling 
that in state, county, and local politics we ought 
to follow the example set by these great men. In 
counties and districts admittedly Republican this 
year, why should Democrats put out a ticket? In 
counties and districts admittedly Democratic, why 
should Republicans put out a ticket? Where two 
parties or factions are both strong, why not ar- 
range for a fair division of the offices? Let’s elim- 
inate partisanship, office-hunting, electioneering, 
and campaigning just as much as possible this 
year—just as we want to eliminate everything else 
that doesn’t help toward hastening victory and 
peace. And wherever strife-breeding office-hunt- 
ers haven’t sense and decency enough to subordin- 
ate their selfish ambitions to the demands of pa- 
triotism, the people should rise up and administer 
a deserved swatting to the guilty parties. 











Unusual Opportunities for North Care- 
lina Neighborhoods 


HILE boasting of the progress made in 

South Carolina and Georgia as seen in re- 

cent trips through these states, let nobody 
forget how fast our own home state is going for- 
ward. In a number of ways, North Carolina is 
leading all the states of the Union. 

Take the organization of rural “credit unions,” 
for example, as described in The Progressive 
Farmer week before last. These are virtually the 
same thing as the far-famed Raiffeisen banks or 
agricultural credit societies which have brought 
independence arrd prosperity to so many once 
poverty-cursed European communities. So far as 
we know, no other American state has perfected 
the laws and machinery necessary for enabling 
our farmers to effect such organizations here. 

Of course, it takes time to educate our people 
to the advantages and possibilities of such credit 
unions, but the important thing is that they are 
starting and growing. Credit unions have now 
been organized in the counties of Mecklenburg, 
Durham, Moore, Rutherford, Burke, Rowan, Un- 
ion, Cumberland, and Madison; and the following 
statistics of growth show the progress they are 
making: 





Members ...wcccccccccccccvvcsseveses 
ee err 102 215 
Payments on shares.....-...seeeeeees $3,321.30 $5,716.29 
Deposits 2... ccccccssesrcescessescnes 4,067.21 8,474.75 
ES “sn So wiaipwe ed ROteyeceseseeere eNeees 4,248.20 9,020.94 
Number borrowerB® .....--ceeceeeeveee 44 87 
Borrowed from banks ........+.ss+55 $430.00 $976.40 
Camls tm Wambo 2... cc ccc ccc ceecscccccs 3,648.38 6,100.94 
Total resourcem ..... creer scesesvene 8,064.34 15,858.84 


Next consider the motion picture service for ru- 
ral communities. No other state has yet moved in 
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this matter, we believe, but-the last Legislature 
of North Carolina appropriated $25,000 a year to 
be used on condition that communities duplicate 
the amounts appropriated by the state. Ready 
only a few months, the counties of Sampson, Hoke, 
Johnston, Buncombe and, Alamance have already 
engaged the service. The average cost per coun- 
ty is about $2,200 the first year and $1,200 a year 
thereafter for a county service—the expense be- 
ing greater the first year because of initial equip- 
ment necessary. This county service will furnish 
moving picture entertainments to ten communities 
every other week in the year. In other words, for 
$20 a month the first year and $10 a month after 
the first year, a North Carolina neighborhood will 
be able to give its people a fortnightly motion pic- 
ture service. In most cases a charge of 10 cents 
per person will pay all expenses and leave a mar- 
gin of profit for community purposes. 

We hope the time will come when every North 
Carolina county will have the motion picture ser- 
vice and a dozen credit unions. Meanwhile, every 
person interested in the credit union plan should 
write W. R. Camp, Division of Markets, West Ral- 
eigh. He will send free literature now and an or- 
ganizer when you are ready to start. And every- 
body interested in getting the moving picture ser- 
vice for his county should write W. C. Crosby, Bu- 
reau of Community Service, Raleigh. Both men 
represent the state and you are not living up to 
your privileges as a taxpayer and a citizen if you 
do not get their aid. is 


More Hints on March Farm Work 





E MAY just as well make up our minds 
that the day of cheap labor is gone forever 
and adapt ourselves to new conditions. We 
are forced to pay high wages, and this means that 
we must do good farming in order to make money. 
Thoroughly prepare the soil, fertilize liberally, 
plant the ‘best seed, use labor-saving implements 
and cuitivate frequently. 
II 
Do not plant land in corn that you can’t make 
twenty bushels per acre on this year. Such land 
should be thoroughly prepared, fertilized and 
planted in cowpeas, soy beans or peanuts. A prof- 
itable legume crop will probably be grown and 
the soil will be enriched. Then, too, such crops as 
cowpeas, peanuts and soy beans can be harvested 
by machinery and the man labor necessary to grow 
these crops is much less than that necessary to 
grow cotton, corn and other crops. 
ill 
The credit store usually gets busy in March. The 
majority of tenant farmers go to the credit mer- 
chant in March for supplies. It is indeed sad 
that many thousands of farmers continue year af- 
ter year to plant everything in cotton or some 
other single crop and buy food, feed and fertilizers 
on credit. Now is the time to make a vow to live 
at home in 1918 and practice rigid economy if nec- 
essary to stay out of debt. Good gardens, poultry 
and milk cows will solve the problem. 
IV 
Horses’ shoulders are tender and special care 
should be taken to see that their shoulders, backs, 
thighs and sides are not bruised, skinned or rub- 
bed. See that the collars fit and that the traces 
do not rub the hair off their sides and thighs. 
Groom well and thoroughly rub the shoulders sev- 
eral times each day. Keep the collars clean and 
do not leave them in the hot sun during the noon 
hour. When convenient the horse should be wa- 
tered between meals. 
Vv 
Most of the cultivated land in the Cotton Belt is 
very compact in the spring. It is in sore need of 
vegetable matter, and livestock have tramped 
much of it during the wet winter months. Where- 
ever possible the surface should be thoroughly 
pulverized ahead of the plow for say two inches 
by the use of a sharp disk harrow, and if it is at all 
cloddy after the plow, be sure to disk again. The 
peg-tooth harrow should always be used right be- 
hind the plow to prevent clods. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(i) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Mowements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 

















Travel Notes and Comments 


HE plant at Orangeburg, S. C, mentioned in 

last week’s paper, began business February 

5, and the writer was especially glad to pay 
it a visit. Our folks in the South need to give 
more attention to “agricultural manufacturing’— 
the conversion of raw products into more finished 
forms through creameries, canneries, packing 
houses, etc..—and we were glad to see a Southern 
packing plant doing work which the writer had 
previously seen only in Omaha, Chicago, and in 
Denmark. But at the same time, we believe there 
is grave danger of starting too many packing 
houses in the South at this time. 

The Orangeburg plant cost its 600 stockholders 
$200,000, and it seems to us that it is probably best 
for no community to start a packing plant with 
less, inasmuch as the overhead and managerial ex- 
penses are about as much for a $50,000 plant as for 
a $200,000 plant. The day the writer was at this 
plant the hogs in the cars and in the pens repre- 
sented a value of $62,000, besides $6,000 worth of 
cattle. “We killed 198 hogs yesterday up to 3 
o'clock; and after 3 killed cattle,” the manager 
told us. 

We were glad to see hogs coming in not only by 
the carload from Alabama and Georgia but from 
the country right around Orangeburg. It is some- 
thing new to have farmers settle their fertilizer 
bills with money received from the sale of hogs, 
but that’s what Orangeburg farmers are beginning 
to do. 

A single hog offered here recently brought $100— 
as much as two bales of 10-cent cotton used to 
bring—but of course farmers will soon learn that 
it doesn’t pay to keep hogs till they get large 
enough to command such figures. The table on 
page 10 of our “Réference Special” should be stud- 
ied in this connection. 

a 

A farmers’ codperative marketing association in 
the same town interested us almost as much as the 
packing plant. A packing plant is feasible for only 
a few communities, and we can’t have many of 
them in the South. In fact we are confident the 
Orangeburg, Wilmington and Raleigh plants will 
be the only ones needed in the Carolinas for some 
time to come, 

But nearly every community, anc certainly every 
county, needs a marketing association such as Dr. 
Long and Demonstration Agent Wolfe have start- 
ed in Orangeburg. The $5,000 capital stock, divided 
into $50 shares, was taken partly by business men 
and partly by farmers, no man holding over two 
shares; and the directorate consists of four farm- 
ers and one city business man. The fact that 
the company is organized for the good it can ac- 
complish and not for profits is indicated by the 
fact that dividends on stock are limited to 8 per 
cent per year. 

In December $8,000 worth of business was trans- 
acted, in January $11,000. The February report 
was not ready when we were there, but Manager 
Blanch says February beat January. 

+ *& 6 


‘Here are some of the things this marketing asso- 
ciation has done already: 

1. Whereas no sweet potatoes had previously 
been shipped out of the place, the marketing asso- 
ciation has sold 5,000 bushels for the farmers, and 
this success has stimulated interest in better stor- 
age houses. 

2. Two carloads of corn have been shipped for 
farmers. 

3. When the marketing association was organ- 
ized, peas were selling at $3.50 to $3.75 per bushel 
but farmers were getting only $2. The marketing_ 
association immediately raised the price to $3. 

4. “We are letting farmers have their nitrate 
of soda at 50 cents a ton profit over wholesale 
price and freight,” the manager told us. “The nor- 
mal profit is $6 to $7 a ton.” 

5. At Christmas time, instead of every farmer 
with turkeys having to hunt buyers all over the 
town, the marketing association handled © at 
once, eliminating expensive peddling and insuring 
equitable prices for producers. 

6. While the writer was in the office, the mana- 
ger called up a farmer-stockholder to ask about 
selling his cotton. The farmer had just sold 70 of 
his best bales for 30 cents. The marketing asso- 
ciation, on the other hand, had just sold another 
man’s entire 125-bale crop for 31 cents. The farm- 
er acting for himself and accepting a 30-cent offer 
for 70 bales had evidently lost $5 a bale or a total 
of $350 the marketing association would have sav- 
ed him. 

* * ¢ 


Some brand-new cotton marketing plans have 





been worked out in connection with this marketing 
association. A new law passed by request of the 
Orangeburg growers organizes all the farmers who 
sell cotton at this market into an association, They 
meet once a year to elect officers. A Government 
grader will be secured who will grade or class each 
bale of cotton, and the plan is to group all bales of 
the same grade and sell to the buyer offering the 
highest price. “In this way the farmer with one bale 
will get as good a price as the man with 100 bales,” 
says County Demonstration Agent Wolfe, “and a 
Negro or a widow will be assured as fair a price as 
the best informed farmer. We will also get the 
C. & D. service, reporting fluctuations in New York 
market every fifteen minutes. The Government 
will furnish the grader and the law as passed au- 
thorizes the association to collect a fee of 5 cents 
on every bale sold in the town whi¢h will defray 
other expenses.” 
* * * 


“Last year we had a government grader only 
one day in the week,” a farmer told us, “but the 
help we got from his work made us anxious to 
have such service every day during the selling sea- 
son hereafter. For example, one farmer last year 
sold his crop of cotton for future delivery, basis 
middling. In the fall this farmer was about to let 
his cotton go simply as middling, but on getting it 
graded, found it was enough above middling to 
command 25 points extra. He compromised on 15 
points, but even this put $45 extra into his pocket.” 

“IT have never known the market to go down 
without its affecting the spot market,” this farmer 
continued, “but on the other hand, I have known 
an upward jump of 100 points to bring no response 
from local buyers.” It is to relieve such condi- 
tions as this that the new marketing plans have 
been worked out. 

* * * 

“Build storage houses for sweet potatoes” is one 
of the things Director Long of tfe South Carolina 
demonstration work is now preaching most earn- 
estly. “If there is some house on the place which 
can be spared, $50 to $75 will usually remodel it so 
as to take care of 200 to 300 bushels all right,” is 
the general rule laid down. “Spending $170 has en- 
abled me to take care of 850 to 1,000 bushels a 
year,” one farmer we saw last week reported, “and 
I haven’t lost ten bushels in four years since I 
began using a storage house.” This is a good op- 
portunity for coOperation among farmers. Two or 
more farmers with adjoining farms may put up a 
storage house and use it together; or a group of 
farmers may weli put a more expensive storage 
house and ship codperatively. 

* * * 

Farmers may also codperate to advantage in 
storing and shipping eggs. What’s the use of sell- 
ing eggs at 25 cents a dozen in spring and summer 
when you can put them up in waterglass, cost- 
ing less than 2 cents a dozen, and then sell them 
in winter for twice 25 cents a dozen?. One gallon 
of waterglass will put up about 40 dozen eggs; and 





“SHALL WE SNARL OVER PETTY OF- 





FICES WHILE OUR SONS DIE?” 


Ta gigantic task of the year is the win- 





ning of the war. Standing in the shadow 

of this task, I have no stomach for stump- 
ing the state on the differences between a 
Democrat and a Republican. The son of the 
Republican and the son of the Democrat are 
going “over the top” and will fall side by side 
in the great adventure. Shall we snarl over 
petty offices while they die together in a com- 
mon cause? 

I earnestly hope that this year all over the 
South partisanship will be buried in patriot- 
ism, and just and wise ways will be found to 
give each party its fair proportion of offices 
according to its present strength, that each 
party will then select its strongest men, men 
who have shown the greatest willingness and 
the greatest capacity to work for the winning 
of the war, and then instead of scrambling for 
office over the dead bodies of our sons, let’s 
unite in a glorious joint campaign to give our 
common country every ounce of strength, ev- 
ery penny of savings, needed to advance and 
aid the great cause of human liberty for which 
America is battling. This may not be politics 
but it is patriotism, it is statesmanship, it is 
ultimate salvation, for after all what will it 
profit & man to be elected unless we win the 
war ?—Governor T. W. Bickett, of North Car- 


nt 
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large dealers have been offering it from $1 a gal- 
lon down to half that price im 10-gallon quantities. 
If a group of neighbors will buy the material to- 
gether and then ship together to city markets next 
5 i they can almost surely make a good thing 
of it. 
2 8 ® 

No matter whether a farmer is selling his pro- 
ducts himself or through a codperative society, he 
can’t put too much stress upon three things—qual- 
ity products, a neat package, and keeping up the 
reputation of his brand. Down at Pecanway Farm 
near Orangeburg Mr. M. O. Dantzler has been 
marketing 1,000 to 2,000 pounds of select pecans at 
$1 a pound when ordinary pecans were selling 
at half that. How does he doit? Simply by grad- 
ing his products, selling his best in a package 
which looks as pretty as a box of Huyler’s candy, 
and never letting anything inferior go out under 
his brand name. 

» * * 


“That butter is not quite up to our standard. 
Don’t ship any of it, and don’t let any of it get 
wrapped in our regular labeled wrappers. On the 
other hand, go around to some of the boarding 
houses and hotels, explain that it is a little below 
our standard and offer it to them unstamped at a 
little below standard price.” These were the di- 
rections we heard given by the manager of a co- 
Operative creamery, and it is such carefulness that 
will keep up the demand for any creamery’s pro- 
duct. By adopting a different course, we have 
known some creameries to throw away their best 
asset—a long and hard-earned reputation for 
high-grade quality products. 

7-_ * *@ 


“If farmers are to-succeed in codperative mar- 
keting,” as one demonstration agent remarked to 
us, “it is about as important to standardize prices 
as to standardize products. Take the ‘4-H’ brand 
of canned goods. Only two merchants in my town 
will sell them. Why? Simply because if a mer- 
chant buys them at a certain price, other poeple 
who have put up the same brand may peddle cans 
to his customers at a lower price than he can offer. 
To remedy this, we are planning to use a special 
brand name this year for those who wish to sell 
all their produce direct to merchants, the mer- 
chant being thus assured that the brand he buys 
will not be offered at a lower figure than he can 
sell it.” 

* * * 

Enthusiasm for better gardens is marked every- 
where we go. Especially is interest keen in win- 
ter gardens. “We had thirteen winter vegetables 
in our garden in November,” said Mr. David R. 
Coker at the Sumter meeting, “and while the bliz- 
zardy weather cut the mid-winter number below 
normal, we can always have a few even in the se- 
verest weather.” Every farm club or farm women’s 
club would do well to offer a prize to the member 
whose garden makes the best showing next Janu- 
ary. Or if there is no organization of farmers or 
farm women in your school district, the prize 
might be offered to the patron of the school hav- 
ing the finest garden. 

. * 

In one South Carolina community we visited, the 
farmers are greatly pleased with the success of a 
farmers’ cotton gin. A group of farmers took stock 
together some years ago, and bought a cotton gin 
which has been paying handsome profits. We 
should like it still better if its profits were divided 
on the “patronage dividend plan”—that is to say, 
if profits, after paying legal interest on stock, 

.were returned to each farmer in proportion to 
number of bales 6f cotton he has ginned—but it’s 
better to have profits go back to farmers on the 
ordinary capitalist plan rather than not go back 
at all. 

7s * * 

“Our chamber of commerce did an excellent thing 
last year,” a Sumter farmer told us. “It sent out 
an inquiry to find out how much surplus corn, hay, 
oats, etc., farmers in the county had for sale. Then 
it asked the merchants of the county how much of 
these products they would have to buy. In this 
way the chamber endeavored to bring buyer and 
seller together.” .This is indeed a good example 
for other boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
etc, 





A Thought for the Week 


"Tt tnow ait on Sunday go to church. Yes, 





I know all the excuses. I know that one 

can worship the Creator and dedicate one- 
self to good living in a grove of trees, or by a 
running brook, or in one’s own house, just as well 
as in church. But I also know as a matter of 
cold fact the average man does not thus worship 
or thus dedicate himself: if he stays away from 
church he does not spend his time in good works 
or lofty meditation—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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—and decay in one 
toothsoon affects the 
others. Have your 
dentist put all your 
teeth in sound con- 
| = dition —then keep 
them clean with 
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Soldiers and_ sailors 
must use a tooth-brush 
every day. Good teeth 


notonly give better health 
butalsoa better appearance. 


Use Colgate’s twice a day 
and visit your dentist twice 
a year to enjoy ‘*Good 
Teeth—Good Health.’’ 
Ribbon Dental Cream 
cleans the teeth, thoroughly 
and safely. It has a deli- 
cious flavor that makes 
tooth-brushing a pleasure. 


Sold everywhere, or a 
trial tube sent for 6 cents 
{ in stamps. Ask for the 
} instructive booklet, 
“Bringing up the Teeth,” 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 93 
199 Fulton St. New Yorks 
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One Turn of Crank Turns 






Every Egg. 
Best construc- 
tion. Simplest 


to operate. 


60, 100, 150 and 
200-egg sizes. 
Write for 1918 Catalog. 


ROLLER TRAY INCUBATOR CO. 
306 Grant Ave., Nutley, New Jersey. 
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Our Farm Women 
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DE BLACKBIRD FETCHED DE 
SPRING 


IS mohnin’, honey, ‘deed I heerd, 
When ebberyt'ing was calm, 





A song dat teched mah po’ ole heart 
Like oil of gladdest balm. 
An’ who should I see settin’ dar 
Upon de ole hay rack, 
But mah blackbird, shuah, mah black- 
bird, 
An’ ’e said, “I’se jes’ got back.” 


Den he opened up his warble, 
When de gentle winds so soft 
Came dancin’ from de hill-tops dar, 
"An o'er de meddah croft. 
An’ down hyar by mah cabin do’ 
He sang an’ flashed his wing, 
An’ I praised de Lo’d of glory, 
Kase my blackbird fetched de spring. 





—Ben King. 








? 
Beware of Traveling Eye Special- 
ists 

HIS is the season when traveling 
| * fakers make the most of their de- 
| plorable speculation. Beware of them. 
| Men who pose as eye specialists are 
\*especially active. They look sleek and 
| well dressed usually, and say they are 
| real doctors. Leave them alone. 

Soft are their words as_ spring 
zephyrs and sweet are their persua- 
sion as honey dew. Reputable physi- 
cians and specialists do not beg pat- 
ronage. Tellthe frauds that you know 
their tricks and will have nothing of 
| them. 





Should a would-be oculist succeed 
in going so far as to test your eyes, 
he will tell you you need glasses and 
probably expensive treatment. Tell 
him you will consult your doctor in 
town, and if he says you need the 
glasses or attention, you may call on 
him. Of course the crook will say 
| this is your last chance, as he is leav- 
ing the country. 

Give him no money, part with no 
jewelry, and wish him God-speed. 


KEEP THE BOY IN SCHOOL 


Make Him-Healthy, Educated and In- 
telligent That He May Be of Great- 
er Service Later 





HE children, especially the boys of 

school age, are restless with all this 
talk of war. Many a boy will think 
he should discontinue school to take 
the place of big brother and, the pity 
of it, some short-sighted fathers may 
agree with him. 

Never has there been a time when 
education will count for so much, 
Keep the boy in school, because 
strenuous times are coming in the 
period of adjustment after the war. 
Keep the girl in school, because she 
must be the mainstay of many a 
home, either on the farm or in some 
position now filled by a man. 

Attend to school improvements 
now if you have not done it before. 
The American people have said that 
the child shall go to school. It has 
not said that school wards and par- 
ents shall provide such seats as will 
not warp little spines, and lighting 
that will not ruin eyesight. It is for 
the people to see that the school shall 
not ruin eyesight. It is for the people 
to see that the school shall be adapt- 
ed to the physical as well as the men- 
tal well being of their own boys and 
girls. 

All children have rights, and chief 
among these is the right to have good 
health,—the child of the unfortunate 
as well as that of the man of business 
ability. Once we were blind; now we 
see that indifference is changing to 
consideration ‘ for childhood in all 
things, and that it pays. Once a boy 
could go to school sick and hungry 
according to the ignorance or indif- 
ference of the parents; now commun- 
ities are taking the right to say that 
the child shall be healthy of mouth, 
throat, eye and intestine—that he 
shall have fresh air, a decent toilet 
and adequate food. 








Arrange for medical inspection of 
your school now if you want it. If 
children have to go a long way to 
school, or if there are ill-nourished 
children, cannot the United Farm Wo- 
men take turns in seeing that a good 
bowl of cheap, but nutritious soup is 
provided for every child at noon? 

Discuss it now in your club. 





A Plea for Roses on the Farm 


“IN THE spring come roses,” so runs 
the song, but not unless you have 
planted them. 

From November until April roses 
may be set out to advantage. “Man 
cannot live by bread alone,” and wo- 
man cannot be happy without beauty. 
How often have we seen a honey- 
suckle vine or a monthly rose glorify 
a humble hut. 

Too often there is no place on the 
farm sacred to the woman of the 
house. I was showing my new rose 
garden to an old lady who had spent 
her life on the farm. She sighed, “I 
never could have anything on our 
place. As soon as the grass in the 
front yard began to grow my husband 
would say, ‘That grass is fine, I must 
pasture the cows on it’, and that was 
the last of my flowers.” 


Again, someone remarked, “You 
can’t eat roses.” 
Take your egg money and buy 


roses,—twenty-five cents apiece for 
two-year-old bushes. Each bush rep- 
resents a dozen eggs more or less, 
and what returns! Convince the men 
folk that the more one beautifies the 
place the more it increases in value. 

Start today a rose garden.—Put out 
slips if you can’t get the bushes. The 
slips are easily rooted in sand. 

If you can afford the bushes, buy 
two-year-old roses; they give much 
better results than year-old stock and 
will bloom this summer, though care 
must be taken to keep them from 
blooming too much by pinching off 
some of the buds. 

Roses require sun, clay, sand and 
cow manure. Thorough soaking once 
a week through the hot weather, a 
mulch of leaves and straw, freedom 
from grass and weeds,—these are 
their greatest needs. A top-dressing 
of manure in the winter will protect 
and improve them. 

A list that will succeed in this cli- 
mate is: Red Meteor, Red Kaiserin, 
R. A. Waddell, Papa Gontier, White 
Bride, White Cochet, White Kaiser- 
in, 
Perle de Jardin, Safrano, Etoile de 
Lyon, Marie Van Houtte, Pink 
Bridesmaid, Duchess de Brabant, Pink 
Cochet, Caroline Testout, The Paul 
Neyron, and General Jacqueminot. 

As for the climbers, the Dorothy 
Perkins is one that will give you such 
a world of pink blooms that it will be 
a joy to behold. It is a rapid grower, 
putting out as much as 50 feet a sea- 
son, fine on a fence or to cover an 
unsightly building. 

President Cleveland, Clotilde Sou- 
pert, La Marquise, the Ramblers, and 
Reve d’or are also lovely climbing 
roses. MRS. J. J. MAYFIELD. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





Soap-making at Home 


Now that home soap-making is be- 
ing advised, perhaps a few words 
from an experienced soap-maker will 
help, the young and inexperienced. 

One often hears the remark, “I 
don’t like home-made soap.” When 
asked how their soap was made, the 
answer is always, “I followed the in- 
structions on the can of lye.” What 
else could they do? But that is the 
trouble. In ovey thirty years I have 
never found a can of lye that would 
make first-class soap by the instruc- 
tions given. 

I learned to make soap with lye 
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ADLER 


NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE 






Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 

Clee Booking All Records—' 
Greatest Offer Ever Made 

The value of an Adler Organ $ in your own home 
can never be measured in do 
cause | want every family to know the elevati 
ry ‘and the delights of sweet organ music, 

ave originated the wonderful Adler plan of sell- 
ing organs which has made the *‘ Adler’’ a house- 
hold word—more than 90,000 of these famous 
organs are in the homes of the people. Send 
today for big, handsomely illustrated Free an 

Catalog. earn how you can have the World’s 
rgan—winners of highest prize at St. 
Louis World's Fair, also winners of Go 
Medal at National Conservation Exposi- 
tion Knoxville, Tenn., 1913, sent to your 
home without paying a cent fora 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Have it a month free—if it does not 
Prove all I claim—just ship it aoe to 
it you 













No Interest 

No Collectors 
Send nomone 
until you decide 
tobuy. Then pay 
me at your conven- 
fence, small amounts. 


me—and your trial doesn’t cos’ 
@ single penny. 








on every claim, I will 
refund every dollar 
you have paid me. The 
Adler is the World’s 
Best Organ at the 

very newest pense ever 
made 
50-Year ‘Caerenstes, 
I can and will save 
.you $48.75 because I 
sell direct from the 
1,000,000 Adler Organ 4 
actory (greatest in | 
















| existence) at lowest 


wholesale factory 
rices, The Adler 
lan Nr 
wrecks all retai 
or, cupem pesess, © ab- 
solutely snonging 
out all m — 
tween”’ srofite, 


Mail Coupon 


cL 

| Adler, Pres. 
Adler Mig. Co., 

$04) W. Chestnat St.,Louisville, Ky. 


Send me—FREE-your wonderful 
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BelleCity Incubator!=:e3: 


Prize Winning Model — Hot Water, Copper 

Tank, Double Fibre Board Case, Self Regulated, 

Thermometer Holder, Nursery. With $5.25 Hot 

Water 140-Chick Brooder—both only $12.95. 

Freight Prepaid fssicesret caress 

With this Guaranteed Hatching Outfit and my 

Guide Book for setting up and operating +h 
are sure of success, — 

Special Offers provide 

ways t< tomakeextra oA 

time Order. row. of Fac ES 
Seat phan fan, Pree 


Free, 
D Bette City Incubator Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis, 




















Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh 
bors and home use with a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
$3.25 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET, 
We also manufacture Home and Community 
Steam Pressure Outfits, 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
Post Office Box 100 Wilmington, N.C. 


GET A FEATHER, 


1 25-lb. bed. 2 3elb. pil- SAVE 
lows, 2 large blankets, 1 1 
large counterpane; retail 
; Reduced to 

30-1b. eee 








40-Ib. $8.95, 2 3-1b. p . 

61.25. All new feathers, best ticking. We have $1000 cash 

deposit in bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 
ail money order or write for catalog today. 


SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY 


New Feather ma 
Beds nw only $62 


New Feather Pillows $1.25 pe 
pair. Full size and full weight and 
anteed. All New, Clean, Sanitary 
Feathers, encased in the best eight- 
ounce Feather Proof C. A. Tick- 
Ing, direct from our sanitary factory 
to you. You buy from us the best, 
cheapest and with a money_back 

> guarantee of eatiefaction. Write 
os today for our new catalog of exceptional values. 


Southern Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. (36 Greensboro, #.C, 


Dept. 8 
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$680—Men’s Shirt.—Cut in sizes 15, 16, 17, 
neck measure, 


8652—Ladies’ Two-gored Skirt.—Cut in sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 
-and 32 inches waist measure. The skirt has two 
gores, and there are two inverted plaits at each side 
of the back and the same at the front. 

8646—Children’s Underwaist.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. This pattern consists of a girls’ un- 
derwaist which buttons at the back, and a _ boys’ 
underwaist which closes at the front. 


8653—Children’s One-piece Dress.—Cut in 
and 10 years. 

and it is stitched to the yoke. 

Price of each pattern 10 cents. 

Pattern 


18 and 19 inches 


A soft, turnover collar is attached to 


sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 
The lower part of the dress is slightly 


Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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dripped from wood ashes, and had to 
learn to judge the strength of the 
lye, its capacity for greasé, and many 
other things, without any printed in- 
structions. So when I began to use 
purchased cans of lye, the trouble 
was not hard to locate when my first 
soap was a failure. 

The cold process requires clear fat 
and is not consistent with economy. 
This is the way I make boiled soap: 
I use only such fats as would other- 
wise be wasted. To one can of lye 
calling for twelve quarts of water 
and five pounds of fat, I use eight 
quarts of water and three pounds of 
fat scraps—less if no bones are in 
the grease. A large kettle is a con- 
venience though not a necessity. Dis- 
solve the lye, add the grease and boil 


rapidly far a few minutes. The 
scraps should be getting thin and 
“cobwebby” in 20 minutes. If they 


are not, a wing feather of a chicken 
is twirled around in the rapidly boil- 
ing lye and removed. If the feather 
is nearly stripped to a stem, a pint 
of water is added and continue boil- 
ing for fifteen minutes longer. Us- 
ually the scraps will all be gone by 
this time. If any bones are used 
they are now removed. When all 
scraps are gone, boil steadily for half 
an hour, stirring all the time. If 
old grease is used, the soap should 
be nearly done now, but there is no 
certainty that it will be done in any 
set time. 

There are several simple ‘tests that 
can be relied on to tell when it is 
done: lifting the stirring stick to 
see if the drip threads off in hair 
like threads is good, if salty grease 
is not used, but will not work if there 
was salt in the grease; in that case 
I put a little in a saucer and let cool. 
It will harden quickly if done. Test 
for too much grease by dropping 
from the stirring stick in cold water. 
If too much grease has been used, 
it can be seen and felt on top of the 
water. Another test is to make a 
suds of a tablespoonful of the hot 
soap in a small basin of water. If 
the suds stands for some time, the 
soap is A-l. 

When the soap is done to my satis- 
faction, I leave it to cool slowly and 
when cold, cut in convenient sized 
pieces, place on a board in a dry airy 
place to cure. Soap is ruined by freez- 
ing while green. So if the weather is 
cold, or I want to hasten the curing 
process, I add salt before cooling, 
according to the printed instructions; 
this leaves some lye anda jelly- 
like soap in the bottom of the ket- 
tle, and this should not be wasted 
as it is good for many uses. 

Fancy molds and scents can be 
used if one cares for them, but as 
they add nothing to the real value 
of the soap, I don’t use them. The 


scraps and scrapings around the sides 
of the kettle after the soap is cut out 
can be melted and half as much clean 
sharp sand stirred in. Pour this in- 
to a suitable mold and no better 
scouring soap could be bought no 
matter what one paid. 
MRS. G. C. BAIN. 
Bradshaw, Va. 





REQUESTED RECIPES 


CATSUP FROM CANNED TOMATOES 


ES you can use canned tomatoes to make 

catsup. 

Simply add to every two quarts of toma- 
toes % cup vinegar, 3 level tablespoons salt, 
1 small red pepper, % teaspoon black pep- 
per, 2 onions, either % teaspoon whole clove 
or spice mixture. 

Stew down until the mixture is reduced 
one-half. Bottle and seal if you expect to 
keep the catsup more than a week or two. 


CANNED DRIED PEAS AND BEANS 


“Are they practical and how should they 
be done? Is tin as good as glass? I am 
afraid I shall lose all I have with the wee- 
vils."’ 

Soak the beans or peas overnight and then 
just can them by the three day method, 
cooking them an hour three days in suc- 
cession in the jars, as recommended for the 
fresh beans: 

If you have a steam pressure outfit you 
might do them in tin, but I suggest that 
you can them in glass since they are not for 
sale purposes. 


BAKED HEN AND GOOSE STUFFINGS 


Are there as many as five or seven, asks a 
little demonstration agent. ‘‘Without bread 
please,’ she adds. 

Bake three cups corn meal in a moderate 
oven, stirring it now and then. As soon as 
it is hot through and a little brown Stir in 
it ome cup boiling water to which a lump of 
butter has been added, then enough more 
boiling water to moisten every grain well, 
but not make it wet. Add two fine chopped 
onions, 1 teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon pepper, 1 
teaspoon powdered dried celery tops; % tea- 
spoon sage for goose or savory for hen. 


SWEET POTATO AND PEANUT STUFFING 


Bake sufficient sweet potatoes to make 
three pints of pulp when put through the 
potato ricer. Add 3 teaspoons salt, 4 table- 
spoons of butter, 1 beaten egg, % cup of 
roasted and chopped peanuts, from which 
the skin has been removed, 2 chopped on- 
ions, and eneugh hot milk to make it of q 
consistency to handle. 


WALNUT STUFFING 


To 1 quart of dried biscuit crumbs add 1 
cup of walnuts broken in pieces, 1 teaspoon 
salt, % teaspoon pepper, melt generous lump 
of butter and % cup of hot milk. Add to 
the crumb, mix lightly. Allow room for the 
stuffing to swell about one-fourth. 


TURKISH STUFFING 


Boil 1 cup of rice until tender. Add two 
cups boiled chestnuts from which brown 
skin has been removed, % cup of raisins or 
other dried ground fruit, a generous lump of 
butter, 2 tablespoons of parched peanuts, %4 
teaspoon Salt, %4 teaspoon paprika, and a 
pinch of cinnamon or cloves, 

IRISH POTATO STUFFING 


Two cups hot fhashed potatoes, 1 grated 











onion, % cup walnut and parched peanut 
meats, 1 teaspoon salt, % cup of milk or 
cream, 1 teaspoon sage for goose or savory 
for hen. 
CHESTNUT STUFFING 

3oil and blanch and mash enough chest- 
nuts to make a quart of pulp. Add 1 chop- 
ped onion, 1 teaspoon chopped parsley, 3 


Sage leaves or a pinch of sweet marjoram, a 
little butter and pepper, the beaten whites of 
2 eggs. (This last may be omitted). 





I think you have a great paper, and I 
never fail to say a good word for it.—Leslie 
D. Kline, Frederick County, Va. 











Famous as a sure baker 
and fuel saver, the Great 
. Majestic now adds to its 
reputation as a work-saver. 


The new burnished blue pol- 
ished top does away with 
work and muss of “blacking™. 
This isn’t a temporary finish—it 
is durned into the iron. 


The new smooth nickel trimmings are riveted 
on from the inside; yet the inside is perfectly 
smooth; no bolt-heads or nuts either inside or out tocatch dirt or get 
in the way. Majestic riveting also holds the nickel permanently tight. 
These two features, added to the Majestic unbreakable malleable frame and rust- 
tesisting charcoal-iron body, make the Majestic, more than ever, the most 
economical, convenient and satisfactory range to own. 

One quality; many styles and sizes; with or without legs. There ié a Majestic 
dealer in every county of 42 States; if you don't know of one near you, write us. 
“RANGE COMPARISON” FREE. If you want to make sure of getting good 
value, send for our booklet. It tells what to look for in buying a range. 

Majestic Manufacturing Co., Dept. 39, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Why Pay More? 


VORY SOAP could not be made 
better if it were made to your order 

at 5 dollars a cake. It is made of the 
choicest materials. It is made so care- 
fully that it contains no free alkali or 
unsaponified oil. It is as good soap as 
you can buy, no matter what you pay. 


IVORY SOAP 99i%% PURE 
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PETROLEUM JELLY 
Four sores, 
blisters, 


a cuts 
gna ali skir 
itations. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
Illustrated booklet 
on request 
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t - Now York City 


CANNING OUTFITS 
Most complete and 
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Meridian, 
Dept. P 


0 
AND PAIR 6LB. PILLOWS $950 


All New, Live, Clean, Sanitary Feathers, 
“tf (( (ti ta Best grade feather preof ticking. Batisfas- 
tion guaranteed. Write for eataleg. 


CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept. 13¢ Greensboro, N. C. 





36 POUND NEW FEATHER BED 
















Get there, boys, with corn and 'taters; Get 
there, girls, with beans and ‘maters.—Bir- 
mingham Food Conservation Cqgmmittee. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—(Continued) 


J cane Bronson saw that he had 


caught a tartar. He said he had no 
more questions to ask of Mrs. 
Means and that, 
wished to cross-question 


unless the defendant 

her, she 

could stand aside. Ralph said he 
would like to ask her one question. 

“Did I ever go with your daughter 
Miranda?” 

“No, you didn’t,” answered the wit- 
ness, with a tone and a toss of the 
head that let the cat out, and set the 
court-room in a giggle. Bronson saw 
that he was gaining nothing, and now 
resolved to follow the line which 
Small had indicated. 

Pete Jones was called, and swore 
point-blank that he heard Ralph go 
out of the house soon after he went 
to bed, and that he heard him re- 
turn at two in the morning. This 
testimony was given without hesita- 
tion, and made a great impression 
against Ralph in the minds of the jus- 
tices. Mrs. Jones, a poor, brow-beat- 
en woman, came on the stand in a 
frightened way, and swore to the 
same lies as her husband. Ralph 
cross-questioned her, but her part had 
been well learned. 

There seemed now little hope for 
Ralph. But just at this moment who 
should stride into the school-house 
but Pearson, the one-legged old 
soldier basket-maker? He had crept 
home the night before, “to see ef the 
ole woman didn’t want somethin’,” 
and hearing of Ralph’s arrest, he con- 
cluded that the time for him to make 

“a forrard movement” had come, and 
so he determined to face the foe. 

“Looky here, Squar,” he said, wip- 
ing the perspiration from his brow, 
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values in Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. 


BIG SISTER 


An extra fine out-size 


stocking with a wide elas- 
tic top. Medium weight. 
Made from soft combed 
lisle-finish yarn. Strongl 
double reinforced aed 
and toes. 

Price 25c¢ pair e 


For your family buy this 
efficient hosiery 


There are sizes and styles for everybody in Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. Stout socks and stockings for 
everyday work and play. 
dress-up. This hosiery saves money and darning. 


: DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


wears longer because it is strongly reinforced where the most 
wear comes. Tops are wide and elastic; legs are full length; 
sizes are correctly marked; feet, soles and toes are smooth, seam- 
less and even; colors will not fade. 

Ask for Durable- DURHAM Hosiery by name at your favorite 
store. Look for the Durable- DURHAM Trade-Mark icket which 
is attached to every pair. The prices are 15, 19, 25 and 35 cents. 


An illustrated booklet showing all 
styles will be mailed free on request. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham, N. C, 
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Finer, lighter styles for 












When writing to advertisers say: 


“T am writing you as an advertiser 


(a The Progressive | Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 


vertising it carries.’’ 


“looky here. I jis want to say that 
I kin tell as much about this case as 
anybody.” 

“Let us hear it, then,” said mdi: 
who thought he would nail Ralph now 
for certain. 

So, with many allusions to the time 
he fit at Lundy’s Lane, and some in- 
dignant remarks about the pack of 
thieves that driv him off and a -pass- 
ing tribute to Miss Martha Hawkins, 
and sundry other digressions, in 
which he had to be checked, the old 
man told how he’d drunk whisky at 
Welch’s store that night, and how 
Welch’s whisky was all- fired mean, 
and how it allers went straight to his 
head, and how he had got a leetle 
too much, and how he had felt kyind- 
er gin aout by the time he got to the 
blacksmith’s shop, and how he had 
laid down to rest, and how as he 
s’posed the boys had crated him, and 
how he thought it was all-fired mean 
to crate a old soldier what fit the 
Britishers, and lost his leg by one 
of the blamed critters a- punchin’ his 
bagonet through it; and how when 
he woke up it was all-fired cold, and 
how he rolled off the crate and went 
on towurds home, and how when he 
got up to the top of Mean’s hill he 
met Pete Jones and Bill Jones, and a 
slim sort of a young man, a-ridin’; 
and how he know’d the Joneses by 
ther hosses, and some more things 
of that kyind about ’em; but he didn’t 
know the slim young man, tho’: he 

tho’t he might tell him ef he seed 
him agin kase he was dressed up so 
slick and town-like. But blamed ef 
he didn’t think it hard that a passel 
of thieves sech as the Joneses should 
try to put ther mean things on to 
a man like the master, that was so 
kyind to him and to Shocky, tho’, fer 
that matter, blamed ef he didn’t think 
we was all selfish, akordin’ to his tell. 
Had seed somebody that night a-cros- 
sin’ over the blue-grass paster. Didn’t 
know who in thunder ’twas, but it 
was somebody a-makin’ straight fer 
Pete Jones’s. Hadn’t seed nobody 
else, ’ceptin’ Dr. Small, a short ways 
behind the Joneses. 

Hannah was now brought on the 
stand. She was greatly agitated, and 
answered with much reluctance. Liv- 
ed at Mr. Means’s. Was eighteen 
years of age in October. Had been 
bound to Mrs. Means three years ago. 
Had walked home with Mr. Hart- 
sook that evening, and, happening to 
look out of the window toward morn- 


ing, she saw some one cross the 
pasture. Did not know who it was. 
Thought it was Mr. Hartsook. Here 


Mr. Bronson (evidently prompted by 
a suggestion that came from what 
Small had overheard when he listened 
in the barn) asked her if Mr. Hart- 
sook had ever said anything to her 
about the matter afterward. After 
some hesitation, Hannah said that he 
had said that he crossed the pasture. 
Of his own accord? No, she spoke 
of it first.. Had Mr. Hartsook offer- 
ed any explanations? No, he hadn’t. 
Had, he ever paid her any attention 
afterward? No. Ralph declined to 
cross-question Hannah. To him she 
never seemed so fair as when telling 
the truth so sublimely. 


Bronson now informed the court 
that this little trick of having the old 
soldier happen in, in the nick of time, 
wouldn’t save the prisoner at the bar 
from the just punishment which an 
outraged law visited upon such crimes 
as his. He regretted that his duty as 
a public prosecutor caused it to fall 
to his lot to marshal the evidence that 
was to blight the prospects and blast 
the character, and annihilate for ever 
so able and ay song a young man, 
but that the law knew no difference 
between the educated and the uned- 
ucated, and that for his part he 
thought Hartsook a most dangerous 
foe to the peace of society. The evi- 
dence already given fastened suspic- 
ion upon him. The prisoner had not 
yet been able to break its force at 
all. The prisoner had not even dared 
to try to explain to a young lady the 
reason for his being out at night. He 


would now conclude by giving the 
last touch to the dark evidence that 
would’ sink the once fair name of 


Ralph Hartsook in a hundred fathoms 
of infamy. He would ask that Henry 
Banta be called. 





Hank came forward sheepishly, and 
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was sworn. Lived about a hunderd 


yards from the house that. was rob- 
bed. He seen ole man Pearson and 
the master and one other feller that 
he didn’t know come away from there 
together about one o’clock. He heerd 
the horses kickin’, and went out to 
the stable to see about them. le 


seed two men come out of Schroeder’s 


back door and met one man stand- 
ing at the gate. When they got 
closter he knowed Pearson by his 
wooden leg and the master by his 


hat. On cross-examination he was a 
little confused when asked why he 
hadn’t told of it before, but said that 
he was afraid to Say much, bekase 
the folks was a-talkin’ about hanging 
the master, and he didn’t want no 


lynchin’. 

The prosecution here rested, Bron- 
son maintaining that there was 
enough evidence to yuneity Ralph’s 
committal to await trial. But the court 
thought that as the defendant had 
no counsel and offered no rebuting 
testimony, it would be only fair to 
hear what the prisoner had to say in 
his own defense. 


All this while poor Ralph was look- 


ing about the room for Bud. Bud’s 
actions — had of late been strangely 
contradictory. But had he turned 


coward and deserted his friend? Why 
else did he avoid the session of the 
court? After asking himself such 
questions as these, Ralph would won- 
der at his own folly. What could Bud 
do if he were there? There was no 
human power that could prevent the 
victim of so vile a conspiracy as this, 
lodging in that worst of state pri- 
sons at Jeffersonville, a place too bad 
for criminals. But when there is no 
human power to help, how naturally 
does the human mind look for some 
yo intervention on the side of 
Right! And Raiph’s faith in Pro- 
vidence looked in the direction of 
Bud. But since no Bud came, he shut 
down the valves and rose to his feet 
proudly, defiantly, fiercely calm. 


“It’s of no use for me to say any- 
thing. Peter Jones has sworn to a 
deliberate falsehood, and he knows 
it. He has made his wife perjure her 
poor soul that she dare not call her 
own.” flere Pete’s- fists clenched, 
but Ralph in his present humor did 
not care for mobs. The spirit of the 
bulldog had complete possession of 
him. “It is of no use for me to tell 
you that Henry Banta has sworn to 
a lie, partly to revenge himself on me 
for punishments I have given him, 
and partly, perhaps, for money. The 
real thieves are in this court-room, I 
could put my finger on them.” 

“To be sure,” responded the old 
basket-maker. Ralph looked at Pete 
Jones, then at Small. The fiercely 
calm look attracted the attention of 
the people. He knew that this look 
would probably cost him his life be- 
fore the next morning. But he did 
not care for life. “The testimony of 
Miss Hannah Thomson is every word 
true. I believe that of Mr. Pearson to 
be true. The rest is false. But I can 
not prove it. I know the men I have 
to deal with. I shall not escape with 
state prison. They will not spare my 
life. But the people of Clifty will 
one day find out who are the thieves.’ 
Ralph then proceeded to tell how he 
had left Pete Jones’s, Mr. Jonés’s bed 
being uncomfortabl how he had 
walked through the pasture; how he 
had seen three men on horseback; 
how he had noticed the sorrel with 
the white left forefoot and white 
nose; how he had seen Dr. Small; 
how, after his return, he had heard 
some one enter the house, and how 
he had recognized the horse the next 


morning. “There,” said Ralph “ sper- 
ately, leaving his finger at ete, 
“there is a man who will yet see the 
inside of a penitentiary. I shall not 
live to see it, but the rest of you 
will.” Pete quailed. Ralph’s speech 
could not of course break the force 
of the testimony against him. B ¢ it 
had its effect, and it had effect en- 
ough to alarm Bronson, who rose and 


said: 

“IT should like to ask the 
the bar one question.” 

“Ask me a dozen,” said Hartsook, 
looking more like a king than a crim- 
inal. 

“Well, then, Mr. Hartsook. You 
need not. answer unless you choose; 
but what prompted you to take the 
direction you did in your walk on 
that evening?” 

(Continued next week.) 
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The men who lead are the men who read. 
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“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 
IN MARCH 


Motor Trucks to Carry Vegetables to 
Camps—Winter Gardens After the 
Blizzard—Buckwheat and Sorghum 
—The First Flowers 

ers this been the awfulest win- 

ter that you have ever lived 
through—cold outside and dismal in- 
side? I just gave up and went North, 

and I am glad I 

did if only to see 

and ‘hear a very 

remarkable rever- 
sion of public 
opinion as to the 

South’s place in 

the nation. Over 

and over for the 
first time in my 
life, the question 
was asked “What 
of the South? Will she, with her 
wonderful climate, be able to feed us? 

We can manufacture everything but 

food. The South must furnish that 

or another winter will see America 

hungry.” I told them the South could 

and would raise food in untold quan- 

tities if she were assured of two 

things—transportation and a market. 
a ok * 





MRS. PATTERSON 


It seems to me with all the thous- 
ands of men in southern training 
camps, we have a never failing mar- 
ket right under our noses, and if mo- 
tor trucks to gather vegetables from 
the surrounding countryside were to 
run twice a week, the transportation 
problem would be solved. It would 
then be a simple matter to find out 
what vegetables were most in demand 
for soldiers and raise them in great 
quantities. What they would want 
would likely be early Irish potatoes, 
beets, peas, beans and turnips follow- 
ed by corn, late beans, potatoes and 
melons, clay peas and in the winter 
by mustard, kale, turnip greens— 
three crops a year on the same 
ground, with the result that the farm- 
ers would be rich, the soldiers fat and 
well-fed, and everybody working sen- 
sibly together toward some definite 
end and.seeing exactly where they 
were going instead of each one pull- 
ing in a different direction with no 
special destination in sight. 

What we need is a tremendous, and 
unheard of speeding up of the vegeta- 
ble supply, with foresight as to its 
proper selection, immediate sale, and 
distribution as fast as it reaches ma- 
turity, coupled with continuous plant- 
ing. Then with our women canning 
and drying in addition—the South 
would soon become what she should 
be; one great garden cultivated by a 
happy prosperous people, taking their 
rightful place in the wofld 

The garden was a sheet of ice for 
weeks but as soon as a thaw came, | 
waded down to see if anything were 
left, and I was surprised to see what 
a respectable encouraging wreck re- 


mained. Carrots, salsify, and _ par- 
snips had tops all gone, but roots 
were as good as could be and the 
long-rooted turnips were fresh and 


sweet with tiny leaves already push- 
ing up. The round turnips and the 
mustard were also putting ‘out fresh 
leaves; leeks all right except tops 
frozen, which made no difference as 
they were for immediate use until 
spring onions should come in; Brus- 
sels sprouts I found badly hurt; chic- 
ory fine and nearly ready to cut; and 
the celeriac (turnip-rooted celery) 
has already begun growing. The cel- 
eriac leaves agg fine for soups, hash, 
anything that you want celery flavor 
for, and it isn’t the trouble that regu- 
lar celery is. Sow it in the spring in 
some out of the way corner and there 
is your all-the-year supply of celery 
flavoring. I think its turnipeshaped 
roots can be sliced and cooked with 
butter and milk, but I’ve never tried 
it, as I use it just as I do parsley. I 


expected the lettuce in the cold 
frames to be a sorrowful memory 
when the blizzards were over, but 


while the outer leaves were bitten, 


they seemed to be getting ready to 
grow. 
ae hd * 

After this awful winter we shall 
probably have an early spring, so I’m 
going to take a lot of chances on ex- 
tra early planting. We use a lot of 
spring turnips when they get to be 
the size of a marble, cooking them 
with the leaves. It’s lots better tharf 
just the turnip salad alone. Try it 
and see if you go back to the old way. 
You can raise twice as many by do- 
ing that, too, because you thin out 
the patch when gathering. 

* * * 

A kindly reader sends me the au- 
thor and poem asked for in a recent 
number of The Progressive Farmer. 
It is from “The Last Walk in Au- 
tumn,” by John Greenleaf Whittier. 
It is a comfort that a few people still 
read the world’s finest and sweetest 
things. After this war is ended and 
we've done the best we could with 
such scraps of civilization as are left, 
I feel as if I never wanted to hear of 
another practical thing. I just sigh 
when I look at the library now: it’s 
been so long since I felt that I could 
sit down peacefully and read for my 
own pleasure. No one ever need 
quote the “New England Conscience.” 
It isn’t a patch compared with the 
Southern Calvinist one! 

s «A * * 

All this measuring wheat flour and 
meal and cereals isn’t bothering me a 
bit, because since the war started, 
flour bread is a rare luxury in our 
home. We have buckwheat cakes for 
breakfast and cornbread for dinner 
and supper. Occasionally I relent 
and give the family hot biscuit or 
waffles, but not often. Raising buck- 
wheat—in the cooler parts of the 
South where it grows well—is so much 
less trouble than corn with its end- 
less workings, and this summer we 
will have so few to do the work, it 
seems to me people would go in for 
increased planting of buckwheat. And 
if buckwheat is planted, then sugar 
cane for a supply of good, old-time, 
country molasses just naturally must 
be raised, too, because they belong 
together. If we are “up and doing” 
there will be no necessity for “doing 
without.” If I were on a raft in mid- 
ocean, I would not grumble on short 
rations—though even’ then the 
chances are that I would have my last 
hairpin tied to a shoe lace and I 
would be hanging over the side of the 
boat fishing. But it is simply trifling 
—trifling—no other word expresses 
it—for us, with our soil and climate 
either to complain of food shortage 
or to get supplies from other sec- 
tions. 

mm * ~ 

And now the first flowers of spring 
are opening—bringing us‘mot only the 
joy of seeing their own beauty, but 
the joyful anticipation of all the long 
succession of glorious beauty and pa- 
geantry that will mark the coming of 
spring and summer. I couldn’t get 
way from flowers if I tried, for one 
grandfather after fighting in three 
wars, had the first collection of or- 
chids in America. He saw them in 
the war with Mexico and after peace 
came and things were normal again, 
he built a special green house for or- 
chids and imported them. The other 
grandfather collected wild flowers for 
his garden, and I have often heard my 
mother say that the first thing to 
come from his saddle bags when re- 
turning from a trip, would be bulbs 
or roots of some pretty blooming 
things he had found in the woods. 

It is odd the things children remem- 
ber. I have no doubt he tried to 
teach the big things of life, and yet 
one and all when we get together in 
family reunions-the one thing of the 
long ago that all of us recall is the 
wealth of flowers and blossoming 
shrubs and trees in the old home 
place. And I have almost come to 
the conclusion that it is a greater 
thing than’we think to give a child a 
dream of beauty to carry through all 


the years. 
MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 
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COLE Pianters Lead 


In Labor Saving, Durability, Simplicity, and in 
Accuracy and Variety of Work. This explains 
their 18 years of wonderful success and popularity. 


GREAT INVENTOR and a force of trained Assistants, backed by a Great 
Factory, are solely devoted to the one purpose of making the Best Planters 
that brains and money can produce. 

Cole Planters are not a side line to some great corporation. They are the 
sole aim, thought, and business day and night, year in and year out, of the finest 
force of experts and the largest and best cquipped factory in the world that is 
exclusively devoted to making Seed Planters and Guano Sowers. 

In view of the above facts, are you surprised that the demand for Cole 
Implements runs far ahead of the supply? We are making thousands more this 
year than ever before, and yet there will not be enough to meet the demand. 

Here are the Great Cole Specialties: 


COLE Plain View Corn Planter 


_ This is the most wonderful invention in Seed Planters since time began. 
Pictures and descriptions cannot do them justice. You must see them at work 
before you can fully appreciate their superiority over all other planters. They 
plant Corn, Velvet Beans, Peanuts, Soja Beans, Peas, and all similar seed. The 
Plain View Planter is as perfectly adapted to each kind of seed as if made for 
that seed only. 


COLE Double Plain 
View Planter 


Has a double hopper for planting any two kinds 
of seed in one row at one trip, or in 
alternate rows. For example: Velvet 
Beans and Corn, hill for hill, or one to i iM 
two, or one to three as preferred. A 7. 

ti 
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wonderful time and Labor Saver. 
¥ ¥ a - 
COLE Combination 
, Planter 


Long known as the best Combination Planter 











‘ ‘ in the world. They are unexcelled for planting 
—<Ee Cotton, Corn, Peas, Velvet Beans, Peanuts, Sor- 
\ aeA ~~ ghum and similar seed. 


COLE Cotton Planter 


Plants one seed after another thick or thin to suit the land. Why wasté 
valuable seed? Why lose money on account of poor stands? The Cole Cotton 
Planter will save seed and give you a better stand and same time and! moncy in 


chopping and cultivation. 
COLE 
Guano Distributors 


Eight different Cole Distributors make the 
best and most complete line of Guano Distribu- 
tors in the world. There is a Cole Distributor 
for every purpose and to suit the needs of every 
farmer. 


COLE is Your Guarantee 


Our name on a machine is a guarantee that the machine is Strong, Simple, 
Durable, Efficient, Easy to Adjust, and Easy to Run. Cole Planters are noted for 
being practical and you are sure of good service and great satisfaction from 


every Cole Machine. 

' Write to us or call on a Cole merchant for circulars giving full description 
and prices of these valuable machines. In order to be on the safe side it will pay, 
you to get your Cole Machines as soon as possible. - 


THE COLE MFG. COMPANY 


Box 300 Charlotte, NM. C. 


PRESERVE EVERY COPY 


One Binder Holds 52 Copies 


One of these BINDERS will be sent 
to you upon receipt of 50c or with 
a years’s subscription $1.40. Fora 
3-year subscription $2.00, without 
extra charge. We pay the postage. 


We will send you an INDEX also, 
upon request. 2 






































D ON’ - forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years; 260 issues, 3.00 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than ic. per copy. _ 























Our Farmers’ Union Page 


Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 


Davis Cypress 
Water Tanks 


The {deal water 
supply isthatgiven 
a Davis cypress 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributiag Editors 




















“WE ADMIT NO MEMBER WHO the member of this Loc: + ert 
DOESN’T PAY HIS DEBTS” ash usiness a gg O $0,22/.4V. 


tank eleva’ ona ee 
6teel tower. ‘ ' 


Have running 
Water in the home 
=~ for bath, toilet, 
fire-protection, irre 
gation, livestock, 


It is not to be presumed, however, 


that they handle car shipments on a 
ion Commended to All—Beware of $50 cash deposit. Farmers who own 


the Business “Slacker” their homes and are out of debt have 
Y RECENT reference to the busi- as good credit as the average business 
; Write for, ness activity of Wingate Local man, and a great deal better credit 
Free Book Union contained an error in figures, than many business concerns. When 
Davis cypress which gave the members credit for two or more ot the best farmers in an 
tanks are welle handling a $1,500 organized group of farmers sign a 
— volume of business “demand note” at the bank (to be 
a ee on a $50 cash trad- paid after a carload of fertilizers or 
gn ssuet 4 ing fund which other products are delivered to the 
let free. Send they borrowed and members) the bank assumes less risk 
oF SS aes placed subject to than it does when a business plunger 
tank and check in the local signs a note secured by “commercial 

bank. The secre paper” of doubtful value. 
tary gives me the As I have often said, farmers have 
exact figures the best credit in the world, if they 
which aggregates will learn to pool gta —_ 
more than three necessary to handle drafts with bills 
times over the amount reported. From of lading attached, or to secure a 
March 17th to January Ist last year temporary loan to take care of any 


Good Example Set By One Local Un- 











MR. GREEN 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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mmunition | 


Every furrow is a trench in which the farmer can fight 
for his country as effectively as the man at the front. It 
is equally important that he has no defective ammuni- 
tion. Every sack of 


Royster’s Fertilizer 


js given the same rigid inspection by expert chemists as is given to 
the ammunition sent to the front. 

The experience, the skill and the strict enforcement of high stand- 
ards which for 35 years have built the Royster success will be con- 
centrated upon making every sack of fertilizer that bears the =>f-§-R> 
brand a missile of production to combat those of destruction. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 

































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


other codperative business deal, until 
the purchases can be distributed. 
*~x * * 


And this reminds me that one Local 
Union leader in Randolph County 
made the significant statement that 
“we do not take in as members any- 
body who does not pay his debts.” 
Wherever a Local Union has evolved 
itself more and more into a business 
organization, the tendency has been 
to become just a little more exclusive 
in making up its membership. Just 
one member in a Local Union who 
does not stand true to his contracts, 
whether verbal, written or implied, 
can make a great deal of trouble. 

a” ~ OK 

Making “good credit” the basis of 
membership does not mean that a 
man must possess a certain amount of 
property to have good credit. Char- 
acter, and not the possession of 
wealth, is the true basis of credit. A 
man may have very little property 
and his credit be good fér all that he 
will buy, and his word is his bond. 
On the other hand, a man may have a 
financial rating for a million dollars 
or more and still have bad credit. 

7 oa * 


The necessity of having members 
who will stand true to their contracts 
is emphasized by the following inci- 
dent:. A farmer made up orders 
among his neighbors for a carload of 
limestone and had it shipped te the 
nearest station which happened to bé 
on a small branch line that imposed a 
much heavier freight rate than was 
anticipated. On arrival of the car one 
party who had ordered several tons 
refused to take more than one lead 
and left the limestone on the hands of 
the farmer who had placed the order. 

If you have a business “slacker” in 
the Union he is liable to desert in 
cases of this kind and place an un-« 
due burden upon .a faithful trade 


agent, who. must be backed up with 


contracts that are based upon charac< 
ter, and if an unsatisfactory trade is 
made occasionally, there must be no 
business “slackers” in the deal. 


J.Z.G. 





Patriotism and the Schools 


ICE-President Thomas’ R. Mar- 

shall has aptly said: “The future of 
the republic depends upon the charac- 
ter of its citizenship. We are not 
building permanently unless’ the 
youth of the land is made fully qc- 
quainted with the meaning of Ameri< 
can citizenship.” With this idea in 
mind the University of North.Caro- 
lina is sending out regularly exten- 
sion leaflets designed to aid the teach- 
er in her work of inculcating lessons 
of patriotism and love of country in 
the future citizens of this republic. A 
number of these leaflets have already 
been issued and should be in the 
hands of every teacher, both public 
and private. They may be obtained 
by writing to University Bureau of 
Extension, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

The Committee on War Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., is also pub- 
lishing what is known as the “War 
Information Series.” About fifteen is- 
sues have already come from the 
press, the most of which are sent to 
all applicants free. These publica- 
tions should be filed in every school 
in the country for future reference. I 
would advise teachers everywhere to 
write at once for these bulletins in 
case they are not already being re- 
ceived. 

Another patriotic organization, the 
National Security League of New 
¥ork City, is now sending out to the 
teachers on application what are 
known as Teachers’ Patriotic Leaf- 
lets. Number 2, Vol. 1, of this series 
contains a suggestive outline for 
teachers by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Professor of Government in Harvard 
University, that is almost indispensa-~ 
ble to every teacher. a ees 





If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies, 
Then call on them and ask them to subscribe, 
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’ One Man Pulls 


sv 








Youcan carry, set up 
and operate this pull- 

erwith ease —horses 
: are unnecessary 












mri eS 
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Kirstin in, ee 


This KIRSTIN One ManStump Puller is in 
a class by itself. It is as superior asit is dif- 
ferent. Just a steady back and forth motion 
on the lever gives tons of pull on the stump. 


The secret of its great power is in double 
leverage. Made of high-grade steel, com- 
bining great strength, durability and light 
weight. Soft steel clutches grip and pull 
without wear on the cable. Clears over an 
acre from one anchor. Changes the speed 
while operating. 

Thirty days’ Trial given on your own land. 
Three years’ guarantee, flaw or no flaw. Six 
months to pay, if you wish. 





Get Big Free Book and Very cial Offer 
on One Man and Horse Power Pullers—all 
sizes. (80) 


A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
1219 Ludington St. Escanaba, Mich. 
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“CURVED pise BOWL 


MFRS. COMPANY 
702 Mullen Avenue 
WATERLOO, IOWA, U. S. A. 











FURS WANTED 


COON, OTTER, MINK, OPOSSUM, MUSKRAT, 
FOX, SKUNK, RABBIT, an OTHER KINDS 
AT HIGHEST MARKET ES 

Coon 








PRI 
91.99 to $3.50 
. $2.50 to $6.50 
3 to 4 cents each 
ONCE ANY FURS YOU 
EXPRESS—I PAY ALL 


So nts waned en 
RaLbit Skins 
SHIP FROM THIS AT 
HAVE BY MAIL OR 
CHARGES 

CHECK MAILED AT ONCE 


JOSEPH McCLAMROCH, 
Mocksville, North Carolina. 
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DISC —— 


Spotless Dise Harrows have latest 
improved features. All-metal con- 
struction: guaranteed to do 
perfect work and satisfy in 
every particular. Sold di- 
rect by South’s Mail Order 
House at rock-bottom price. 
Write to-day for our uew free catalog. 
THE SPOTLESS CO.. Richmond, Va. 


WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster. 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Cool in 
Summer. $2.75 per 100 square fest. 

Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets 48 inches 
wide by 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet long. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solved ten sore vinnie cnx 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect com- 

bination machine. 

I have been looking for for 20 years. . F. 


Nothing like it MS pone 
as- 
sey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,” ah Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CoO., 
Morristown, Tena. 




































Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together: or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Losses From Worms in Young 
Cattle 


1 heaps most serious losses among 

young cattle in the South are those 
due to internal parasites. All classes 
of an il especially young ones, 
are affected more or less by these 
parasites, and they ‘are particularly 
common in. young cattle, lambs and 
pigs. Each fall and winter there are 
numerous inquiries in regard to un- | 


thrift and deaths among calves and 
yearlings 

Investigations for several 
past have revealed that one or more 
of three kinds of worms are usually 
responsible for the troubles report- 
ed. These worms are known as the 
stomach worm, found in the fourth 
stomach; the cattle hookworm, found 
in the fore part the small intest- 
ines; and the nodular disease worm 
of cattle, found in the posterior part 
of the small intestines and the front 
part of the large intestines. 

These worms enter the cattle while 
they are grazing on infested pastures 
during the spring and summer, and 
the symptoms are usually evident 
during the fall and winter. Atten- 
tion is first attracted by the appar- 
ent unthriftiness of the animal, in 
spite liberal feeding. The ap- 
petite becomes altered and _ consti- 
pation or diarrhea occurs, depending 
on the degree of the infestation and 
the location of the worms. The cat- 
tle then generally show a_ boggy 
swelling beneath the lower jaw, due 
to an impoverished condition of the 
blood, and they weaker and 


years 


of 


of 


become 


weaker, until finally they are unable 
to rise unless given assistance. Fre- 
quéntly, they become too weak to 
stand after being put on their feet. 
Most of the cases are very chronic 
and may last from one to three 
months or longer. Some finally re- 


cover when not too heavily infested, 
but a great number die. All affected 
are unthrifty and stunted. 

In making a diagnosis, it is known 
that most of the above symptoms are 
common to many diseases, and it is 
sometimes difficult to determine the 
nature of the first cases. However, 
before the death, of the animal, a 
number of worm eggs may be found 
in the droppings by making a la- 
boratory examination. Another ex- 
amination, one of the blood, will show 
a certain type of white corpuscle that 
will be found in great abundance in 
blood smears. In making an exam- 
ination, after the death of the animal, 
if killed some time before expected 
to die from the disease, or in the 
fall of the year, the adult worms can 
be found in the fourth stomach and 
in the small and large intestines. La- 
ter on, in the winter, especially after 
a death following a long chronic 
case, the worms will often not be 
found, as they have performed ‘their 
mission by laying an abundance of 
eggs. 

In prescribing a treatment for the 
disease, it is better, in all infec- 
tious or parasitic diseases, to prevent 
them as far as possible, rather than 
to hope for a cure after infection or 
infestation. The best preventive is to 
graze the cattle upon temporary 
pastures during the spring and sum- 
mer months, though permanent past- 
ures may be used if two or more are 


as 


available, so that grazing may be 
rotated. Horses and hogs may be 
safely grazed on the infested past- 


ures after the cattle and sheep have 
been removed, as the parasites are 
not found in other classes of animals 
than the ruminants. Should it be 
impossible to use other than infested 
pastures during the spring and sum- 
mer time, an abundance of salt con- 
taining five parts of iron sulphate 
(copperas) should be accessible to 
the animals. If preventive measures 
have not been taken, then medicinal 
agents should be used before too 
late any service. A positive 
determination of the trowble should, 
however, be first made by postmor- 
tem examination or laboratory ex- 
amination of feces and blood smears, 


be of 
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NitrA-germ Often Doubles 
the Yield of Velvet Beans 


lated with NitrA- 
ising 
A-germ was used. 


to the soil millions of nitr 
ced for the growing crop and a surplus is stored in 

y you usually spend for nitrogen in fertilizers, have 
betters crops—use NitsA-germ. 


Enough For Five Acres Only $9 


Booklet tells all about NitrA-germ, how toapply. 
Gives letters from users. 


The NitrA-germ Sales Co., Inc., 


504B Bay Street, Savannah, Ga, 
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Tennessee Stave Silo 
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Easy terms 


Water Tanks, 


206 Randolph Street, 


TENNESSEE STAVE SILO 


This silo comes to you at a big saving. Being South, we 
freight on lumber shipped to our plant; 
on the silo shipped to you. 
keeps silage 
like refrigerator doors, 
fasteners form big easy-climbing ladder. 
low pine in two grades—either select silo stock, 


“The Silo cut my feed bill from $9.00 to $3.00 per day.’’---Paul 
Montgomery, Cedartown, 
Ensilage Cutters and Accessories. 
Write us today, give size of silo 


Knoxville Lumber and Manufacturing Co. 


Save 
also save freight 
This saving we pass on to you, 
perfectly; doors are built air- 
hinges and always in piace. Steel 
Silos built of long leaf yel- 
or guaranteed 95 per 
Remember, our location means a saving to 


on 


Ga. 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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Some drugs are more suitable for 
treating certain worms than others. 
Those found useful, however, for all 
the worms mentioned above aré cop- 
per sulphate (bluestone), tartar eme- 
tic, arsenic trioxide, and tonics con- 
taining nux vomica, iron’ sulphate 
(copperas) and gentian root given in 


doses according to the age and size 
of the animal. The following: 

20 grains tartar emeti« 

1 grain arsenic trioxide 


10 grains copper sulphate. 


will be a suitable dose for small cal- 
ves and most lambs, but two to three 


times this dose will be required for 
larger calves and sheep. The me- 
dicines should be dissolved in a pint 


of water and given as a drench with 


the animal standing up. 
Constipation should be overcome 
by the use of salts or oils and the 


diarrhea controlled by the use of sul- 
pho-carbolates and ground coffee. 
DR. G. A. ROBERTS, 
North Carolina, A. & M. College. 





Sell Scrap Iron Now 


AP iron and dilapidated machin- 

ery should not be allowed to rust 
on the farm, but should be gathered 
up and sold to junk dealers. 

The price of iron and steel has 
risen because of a shortage of metals, 
and it is not only a profitable busi- 
ness but a patriotic duty for farmers 
to sell their iron. Sometimes the 
farmer can sell to the local dealer. It 
always pays to deal with a responsible 


“< Rz 


junk man as he has better avenues 
for the disposal of the scrap and 
hence can pay higher prices. 


The metal should be sorted and the 
iron and steel kept separate as far as 
possible. Bolts and nuts should be 
removed and retained, for the farmer 
needs an assortment on hand. Brass, 
copper, lead and zine are now bring- 
ing high prices and it is well to look 


carefully to see that none of these 
metals go in as scrap iron.—K. J. T. 
Ekblaw. 

Tommy—Pa, what's a biped? 

Father—An animal svith two legs. For in- 
stance, a man is a biped. 

Tommy—wWell, what’s Uncle James? He's 


only got one leg. 


ARNESVILLE BEAUTIES 





and save money? Write for our FRE 
FOB ond bargain catalog of Buggi 
Harness. Get our Factory. 


toyouprices. . 
> B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY (= 
COMPANY 


58 Maia St. BARNESVILLE, GA 








Shipped direct to you on deposit of $10. Sixty day,’ driving 
trial and a guarantee for all time against defects, Our buggies are 
light, strong and easy rusnin®, They are best for the South, and 
. Why pot mailus your out 
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Traveling for the oldest pnd 

largest Southern nursery firm 
The work is pleasant and cabenanoiat. * Money is 
plentiful in Dixie, and stock sells easily. Oan- 
vassing outfit free. We advance ten per cefit en 
your sales, if desired. Ask your bank for a re- 
port on our responsibility. Write us today, tell- 
ing when you can begin, what territory you can 
cover, and how long you oan work this season. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO, 
Trees that Produce Results Box 106, Pomona, N.C. 











“WORKING FOR ANOTHER PIG” 





Farmer :-— 


The Progressive 

I am delighted with the pig re- 
ceived three months ago. 

Enclosed photo of myself and 
“Keepsake.” The Progressive Far- 
mer is a great paper and doing a 
wonderful good in this community. 
I am working for another pig. 

Thanking you again for the fine 
pig, I remain. 

Your little friend, 

DAVID ECHOLS. 
Woodruff County, Ark. 
Note:—Do you want to help win 
this war? If so, get in the game 
and earn a pure-bred pig, for every 
pound is worth a bullet in winning 
the war. 


Toe Praprceccine’ Farad 


Progressive Pig Club Department. 




















“Safety First” on the Farm 


Electric light has no flame. Safest 
for barns and outbuildings as well 
asthe home. The 
Poa G Einar: ELECTRIC_ 
DU Edison.’ \LIGHT PLANT 
‘minimizes fire risk, reduces he ouse shold drudgery, pro= 
omfost, needs little attentic 


Ask for Zatalog M. 


St Virginia Machinery & WellCo. 


orage attery 


ive, reliable dealers wanted as agents 








Beautify Your 


Home Grounds 
by planting our hardy Ever- 
eens, Shrubs, Vines, and 

hade Trees, Grapes, Berry 
Plants, etc. 

Our prices are lowest 
because we sell to you direct 
and not through agents. 
Write for free descriptive 
catalog and booklet on Home 
planting. 

: J. B. WATKINS & BRO. 

€ Elmwood Nurseries, Midlothian, V. 

eG myst, 
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WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND 
COTTON SEED 


Carefully selected from 
pure; ginned on private gin An 
producing variety. On seed I off 
year 90 bales on 100 acres—average land. 
filled day received at $2 per bushel, 
they last. 

DOUGLAS BOYD, 


Reference: Merchants’ & 











Absolutely 
and heavy 
made last 
Orders 


fine cotton. 

early 
er we 
cash, while 


Griffin, Ga. 


Planters’ Bank 
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EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. 
References, First National Bank, Richmond, Va 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 


Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 


OX ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts longer; 
toughest weather resister known:low — 
because solddirect. Strictly first-grade, 1 piece 
roils of 108 sq. ft. with cement and nails. Any- 
body can lay it. Write for free eircular and 
samples and order at once so as to insure 
eee low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


MITH-COURTNEY CO. 
821 fast Cary St., Richmond, Va. 

















Ready mixed for house, roof, 
floor, wall, carriage, ete. Al 
quality, low prices, shipped quick 
a little frt. from Rich'd. Color 
card and new Spring catalog of 

‘outh’s Mail Order House FREE. Write to-day. 
7! HE SPOTLESS CO. Richmond, Va. 


CABBAGE—Plants—TOMATOES 


Plants ready March 15th 
Plants ready April Ist. 
Prices as Follows :—100 by mail, 5 
mal ? 25, aia; ? ’ 
$2; $, 000 to 20, , $1.5 101 1 
» your order with us NOW 
Plants scarce account of seed shortage. 
WELCH PLANT & TRUCK FARMS, 
Sylvester, Georgia. 





Cabbage 
Tomato 
cents 

1,000 to { 











The American Postal University 


of A.B. 
Missouri. 


Correspondence courses leading to degree 

and B.S. Chartered under laws of 
TEACHERS WANTED 
For Agricultural Courses 


W. L. CALAWAY, Sec’y., 
Bethesda, Arkansas. 


| 
| 


| beans, and I note 


grown profitably in 


bushels of 

















Hunts Improved Prolific Seed Corn 
Field Selected and Detasseled. 

Bushel, $3.75; half bushel, $2; peck, $1.15, f.o.b. 

R. P. HUNT, Route 2, WAKE FOREST, N. C. 


» THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
Has stock and eggs for Sale from 75 
leading varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls. Send 3c stamp for catalog. 
Mention this paper when writing. 
Address 
Waveland, 





J. R. SCIRCLE, Indiana. 








SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 
50 per mo of 100 square feet. 
Abrams Paint and Glass Co., Richmond, Va. 


— to $7.25 Ww 

- “nl 1 priced and 

west trieed canners. 
n. 


le 
Write for facts about the ome... Akins 1 of ‘he me canners, 
Southern Canner and Evaporator Co., 


825 E. Main St., Chattanooga, Tenn, 




















United States, 
feedstuffs for themselves. 


food and feed crops. 


for sale in the immediate vicinity. 


to feed his draft animals. 





SOUTH SHOULD FEED ITSELF, SAYS SECRETARY McADOO 


NE of the great tasks confronting the American people is that 
O-« improving and making thoroughly efficient their railroad 

transportation system. The people of the South, and especiaily 
the farmers, are in the habit of using the transportation system of the 
country to a degree that is highly uneconomic and unnecessary, for 
the purpose of transporting food and feed from other parts of the 
because they do not produce enough foodstuffs and 


I wish to urge upon the people of the South and especially the 
farmers to do everything possible during the next year to relieve the 
strain on the railroad agencies of the Nation by producing their own 
The South can, if it will, feed itself and produce 
the rations both in roughage and grain for its own livestock. 

The best farmers of the South recognize the fact that it pays as a 
matter of good farming to produce on each farm the hay and grain 
for the livestock, all the garden products, fruit and poultry products 
which are needed by the farm, and if possible a surplus of all these 


It is not desirable, nor do I suggest, that the growing of cotton 
should be discouraged. Every Southern farmer should raise all the 
cotton that he can well cultivate, since cotton constitutes the best 
cash crop of most of the South, but he should grow the hay and grain 
He should produce his own milk, butter, 
eggs, poultry, fruit and vegetables, and every city and town of the 
South be to the largest possible extent supplied with these commodi- 
ties by the farmers of the South. 
practice, but it becomes in this exigency a patriotic duty. 

If the South can feed itself it will release from unnecessary ser- 
vice in the South a vast number of freight cars and engines and will 
help win the war.—William G. McAdoo. 


It is not only good agricultural 

















Wood's 
ness, and make the best 
even after using crop for forage 
your Corn crop, increasing yield 

Write for prices and “WOOD’S 
_Mailed free on request. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
acl 
Cow P LOW I €as Seeds. 
AND 
Save Fertilizer Bills, in- 
crease crop productive- 
of Summer forage crops. 
Will improve land wonderfully, 
or grazing purposes. Can be 
grown to excellent advantage in 
of Corn and making a wonderful 
improvement to the soil. 
CROP SPECIAL,” giving informa- 
tion about all Seasonable Seeds. 
T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 

















More About Growing Castor Beans 


NOTE on page 4 of the February 9 

issue of The Progressive Farmer 
a short article on growing castor 
that the question 
is asked whether or not they can-be 
South Carolina. 

There has been a great amount of 
publicity during the past three weeks 
about the growing of castor beans 
for production of castor oil to be 
used in our airplane motors, and I 
am authorized contractor in the 
Carolinas and Georgia for the War 
Department in getting 10,000 acres 
planted in these states 
from W. W. 


charge 


In a letter received 
Storkberger, physiologist in 
of drug 
gations, | 
Agricultur 
gard to the 


and poisonous plants investi- 
"nited States Department of 
e, Washington, D. C. in re- 
experiments conducted 
with growing castor beans in South 
Carolina at Florence, he that 
they have been able to mature beans 
in that vicinity without any difficulty, 
and from their experimental tests 
they feel warranted in saying that 
under geod conditions an acre of land 


Says 


|of fair fertility should produce thirty 


mature beans. 
We have 
“The A-B-C 
in which practically 
regarding castor beans is asked and 
answered. And this may be had on 
request. T. S. EVANS, 
Assistant Development Agent. 
Hamlet, N 


a little pamphlet entitled 
of Growing Castor Beans 
every question 


What Virginia Farmers Are Asking 


HE farmers of Virginia, through 
their recent mid-winter meeting of 
the State Farmers’ Institute— 
(1) Asked 


children of 


schools for all 


and efficient 


for better 
the state 
teachers; 

(2) Demanded more efficient educa- 
tional management; 

(3) Endorsed the good roads move- 
ment and the proposed bond issue for 
state highways and asked for a levy 
of 10 cents on the $100 on all taxable 
property for this specific purpose; 

(4) Asked that one member of the 
state corporation commission be a 
farmer. 

) Advocate a tax of $2.50 to 
») Asked that all able-bodied men 
iin ielecs d or work; 

(7) “aoa the 
and asked that all pul 
whatever 
ed through the 
passed by the legislature. 

Believing that food will win the 
war, they the Federal adminis- 
tration to use all possible speed in 


(5 $5. 
ers d to 
bue get system; 
neys trom 


expend- 


ic mo 
sources wre be 


, 
treasurer on vouchers 


urge 


providing adequate labor for the sow- 
ing, cultivating and harvesting 
sons, in view of the dearth of 
bor due to the high wages being paid 


sea- 


by Government contractors and muni- | 


tion manufacturers. They 
wish to criticise, but farmers cannot 
compete with the Government con- 
tractors who proceed without regard 
to cost (in order to 
per cent). 


express no 





Take Care of Empty Feed and 
Fertilizer Bags 
N ITEM of value, if prope 


for when emptied, is the 

which have been used for shipping 
feedstuffs and fertilizers. All these 
are extremely scarce this season and 
unusually high, states Director B. W. 
Kilgore, of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. They are costing three 
to four times as much as they former- 
ly did, and are very hard to shjaia at 
these prices. 

Mr. Kilgore states that it 
necessary to use old bags where 
ones cannot be obtained, and that 
should be carefully preserved by 
farmer for his own later on, 
for sale to those manufacturers 
cannot get a sufficient supply. 

If fertilizers could be emptied soon 
after receiving, the 
washed and dried, they 
overt again, and the 
would be glad to get them, paying a 
good price for the privilege. It is like- 
ly that this s will continu 

en another year, and 
will aid in the farmers hay 
supply for this time. 


will be 
new 
all 
the 
or 
who 


use 


bags 


could be 


shortage e tor 


this saving 


ing a good 





Cooperative Bull Associations in 
South Carolina 
OUTH Carolina leads all the states 


anization of codOperative 
according to Clem- 
following list with 
purch by 


in the org 
bull associations, 
son College. The 
the number of bulls 
each is given: 

Fountain Inn Jersey Bull 
ion, 9 bulls. 

Laurens County Jersey Bu 
ciation, 5 bulls. 

Oconee County 
ciation, 3 bulls. 

Campobello 
3 bulls. 
Darlington 
(Guern 


ased 


Associa- 


Jersey Bu 


Jersey 
t10Nn, 
ciation j 51 
Lee County Codperative 
Bull Association, 4 bul 
Mi arion founty Liv 
ion (Guernsey) 5 1 
Florence C ( sai 
(Guernsey) 8 bulls. 
Orangeburg County 
tion (Guernsey) 4 bulls. 


tock Associa 
Association 
Bull 


Associa- 





farm la- 
| 


swell their ten | 


and we ship 
you this hig 
grade guaranteed 
Sewing Machine. 
Upon arrivaJif you are pleased with it, 
pay balance of $16.95 and take machine 
home on 90 days trial, If at the end of 90 
days you and your family, are not entirely 
pleased, return machine and we refund 
your money and the freight. OurSewing 
Machines are guaranteed for 20 years. They 
will pleaseyoue Send $1 today and let us 
ship you this special 5-drawer, drop- 
head, automatic lift 
with full set of Pt manne 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 
Sewing Machine Dept. 6 
BARNESVILLE, GA. 








if Ordered Tosgther. Tecight Paid 
east of Rockies. Hot 


¥ doors, all set up complete, or 
180 E¢ Incubator and Brooder $14.75. 
FREE Catalogue describing them. Send 
for it TODAY or order direct. (2) 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 10s Racine, Wis. 








thoroughly | 
used | 
e | 
Manutracturers | 








JOIN THE PROGRESSIVE 
CANNER CLUB TODAY! 


Should you be interested in the 
plan for procuring subscriptions to 
a splendid canning outfit and 
have the “get up and 
required to do the 
write today for full 
addressing: 


CANNER CLUB, 


earn 
think 
get” in 
work, 
information, 


PROGRESSIVE 


you 
you 


please 





irmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., 
Memphis, Tenn. and Dallas, Tex 


(Please Address Our Office Nearest You)’ 


' 
P. S—Do not underestimate your, 
You can do it if anyone 
can. Hundreds are working every 
day. Get in the game yourself. 
Start something by writing today. 


ability 

















© Saturday, March 16, 1918] 
American Potash Is as Valuable 


as German Potash 


HE following statements with re- 

gard to American potash are 
prompted by expressions of appre- 
hension and doubt, contained in sev- 
eral letters received during the past 
few months, as to the value of Amer- 
ican potash ‘as compared with Ger- 
man potash. 

Our fertilizer law requires the guar- 
antee of water-soluble potash only. 
Every per cent of water-soluble -pot- 
ash in American potash is worth dol- 
lar for dollar to the farmer just as 
much as is the water-soluble potash 
in German, Japanese or in the potash 
from any other country. 

German potash was furnished in 
the form of muriate, as in the muri- 
ate, kainit, and hard salts; in the 
form of suphate, as in high-grade 
sulphate and double manure salts; 
in the form of mixed muriate (or 
chloride) and sulphate, as in manure 
salts. There were a few other sour- 
ces sometimes met with, but these 
were the chief salts on the market. 
The potash, water-soluble, in differ- 
ent salts ranged from 12 to 50 per 
cent. - 

American potash is being furnish- 
ed in mixed fertilizers in these same 
forms, and in addition as a mixture 
of carbonate arft sulphate. As mur- 
iate (or chloride) sources we find 
used: kelp, dried and ground, kelp 
char, Great Salt Lake potash, and 
Searles Lake or Trona potash. As 
sulphate, potash from alunite. As a 
mixture of carbonate and sulphate, 
Nebraska potash, beet root molasses 
potash, manure ash, cement dust, and 
Blast-furnace dust. The water-solu- 
ble potash in these different sources 
ranges from 6 to 48 per cent. 

While doubtless all of the above 
mentioned American sources of pot- 
ash are being used by fertilizer manu- 
facturers in mixed goods, probably 
Nebraska potash alone has been 
available to the general consumer. 
It is also probable that the chief 
source of potash used by manufactur- 
ers is Nebraska potash. Like wood 
ashes, Nebraska potash contains car- 
bonate, and should therefore be used 
with the same care as wood ashes. 

Finally, the farmer may rest assured 
that 6, or 12, or 48 per cent of water- 
soluble potash furnished by American 
potash sources is of exactly the same 
value to him as 6, or 12, or 48 per 
cent of water-soluble potash fur- 
nished by German potash sources 
or by potash sources from any other 
country.—R. N. Brackett. 





“The Most Valuable Legume for 
Eastern North Carolina” 


HE records of county demonstra- 

tion agents show that our work in 
extending velvet beans has been very 
successful for the last three years. The 
area planted to velvet beans has been 
increased within that time probably 
from 500 to 1,000 per cent. Farmers 
are learning what we have been try- 
ing to teach them about this valuable 
crop; that is, it is the best soil en- 
richer that we have. 

In ‘addition ‘to this it furnishes 
splendid pasturage for hogs and cat- 
tle from about the middle of Novem- 
ber or the first of December to-the 
last of March, unless, of course, suffi- 
cient animals are turned on them to 
consume them before that time. What 
I mean to say is that the beans, being 
contained in thick hulls, are protected 
from all kinds of weather, and are in 
_ a state of preservation for several 

months after they mature. The beans 
are very rich in nitrogenous matter, 
I have seen- stock grazing and thriv- 
ing on them in March. For the east- 
ern half of the state; especially, we 
consider this the most valuable le- 
gume that can be grown as a cover 
crop, soil-improver and pasture for 
hogs and cattle. Cc. R. HUDSON. 

State Agent Farm 

Demonstration Work. 


Food Rules for Farmers With 
Wheat 


ARMERS who have their own 

ewheat are privileged to have it 
ground in any quantities and hold the 
flour made from it. The provision 
of the Food Control law relating to 
hoarding does not apply to produc- 
ers. There seems to be a misimpres- 
sion in the minds of many farmers on 
this point, and some uneasiness has 
been expressed by farmers lest their 
wheat be damaged by weevils before 
they are able to‘use it. 

Farmers who have wheat ground 
in flour may not only hold as much 
of this flour as they need for their 
own consumption but are privileged 
also to sell it to other consumers. 
In selling flour, however, they as- 
sume the status of a retailer and they 
must sell only in combination with 
cereal substitutes or to consumers 
who sign a certificate stating that 
they have produced and are using 
corn meal or other cereal substitutes 
at the same ratio as they use flour. 
Farmers selling flour are also limited 
as to the amounts they may sell to 
consumers. 





Composting Cotton Seed Destroys 
Food and Is Unlawful 


HE attention of the Food Adminis- 
tration has been called to the fact 


that in spite of the high price of cot- 
ton seed during the past two or three 
years some farmers persist in the 
once profitable custom of composting 
cotton seed with their manure. Farm- 
ers who pursue this course this yeaf 
may be stirring up trouble for them- 
selves in addition to refusing to hear 
the cries for food from famished mil- 
lions abroad. 

The situation is this: Cotton seed 
may be exchanged for cottonseed 
meal of three times their value for 
fertilizer purposes. Cotton seed con- 
tains. approximately 320 pounds of 
fats per ton. This fat or oil is abso- 
lutely worthless as fertilizer, while it 
is desperately needed as fats by our 
armies and by millions of people who 
are famishing for fats and other food 
products in Europe. The Food Ad- 
ministration holds that a person com- 
posting cotton seed would be wilfully 
wasting the fats contained therein 
and by such action would make them- 
selves guilty of a violation of Section 
3 of the Food Control Act passed by 
Congress August 10—Food Adminis- 
tration Circular. 


| MARKET AND CROP NEWS | 
North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina and jobbing prices in the 
leading markets of the United States for the week 
ending Saturday, March 2, as reported to the Division 
of Marketsh, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 
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Winston-Salem 
Norfolk, Va. .. 


Soy Beans—Per bushel: 


ville, $2.50; onroe, ; 
$3.75; Washington, $3.50; 
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Charlotte, 
Raleigh, $3.70; 
Wilson, $3.25. 
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Peanuts—Fayetteville: 
Scotland Neck: 


ington: 
Virginia, . Ison : 
Norfolk, Va.: Virginia, 10@lte, All 


Virginia, 10c; Spanish, 
10c; Spanish, : ash 
an 


per pound, 





PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 








Charlotte . 
Durham . 
Fayetteville 
Monroe ... 
Raleigh . 
Salisbury 
Scotland Neck 
Washington 
Wilmington 
Wilson 
Norfolk, Va. 








Contracts have advanced about $3 per bale during 
the past week, but have not yet reached a parity 
with spots. There is a keen demand for high grades, 
but low grades are selling at too great a discount. 
Farmers are advised not to sell their low grades at 
prevailing prices, as they will probably be able to 
get from $20 to $30 per bale more for them later, 
even though the middling prices shows no further 
advance. 


The Cotton Market Situation 


PURSUANT to the strong tendency pre- 

viously noted, the cotton market has ad- 
vanced into new high ground this week. The 
Savannah market has reached 33 cents for 
good middling, and futures have gone above 
the top attained some two months 
ago, October having gone well above 30 
cents. Less apprehension of price-fixing, 
strong spot markets with a persistent ad- 
vance in the markets for manufactured 
goods have more than offset the various ad- 
verse factors of the situation. 

There has been very little speculation, 
most of the buying or futures being done by 
mills; who find it cheaper to contract for 
their stocks-thus rather than buy and carry 
the actual cotton at the high price level. A 
mill can buy July cotton a cent cheaper than 
March; by buying July he not only has the 
cotton carried four months for nothing, 
thereby saving a cent a pound, but he makes 
a cent besides. This serves to explain why 
the weekly mill takings have been relatively 
small, and also why mill stocks are so much 
than usual, The mills still have the 
cotton to buy, or at least to get. 

The market is faithfully bearing out the 
course as outlined in these reviews for 
months back; showing speculative reactions 
from time to time, but with a general ten- 
dency to working higher as the season ad- 
vances. The holder of cotton will need at 
least a cent more to pay for carrying it four 
months, or perhaps only three months. There 
horo- 
scope, for the tendency promises to continue 
upward at least until the trade is in position 
to form definite idea as to prospects 
for the next crop, and that too a favorable 
one, So far the outlook is by no means bril- 
liant, and attempts to talk the market down 
and to threaten price-fixing will only tend to 
defeat the intended object, by discouraging 
production, W. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga. 
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seems as yet no reason to change the 
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Northern Produce Markets 


Chicago, Tll.—No. 4 white corn, $0.864%@1.68 (de 
livered in Raleigh, $1.014¢@1.83); No. 4 yellow corn, 
$1.61@1.68 (delivered in Raleigh, $1.76@1.83). 
No. White Potatoes—Sacked, per 100 Ihs.: Atlanta, 
$2.50@2.60; Birmingham, $2.40@2.85; Boston, $250@ 
2.75; Buffalo, $2.35@2.50; Chicago, $1.50@2; Cincin- 
nati, $1.50@2; Cleveiand, $1.80@2; Columbus, $2.25@ 
2.50; Jacksonville, $2.50@2.85; Memphis, $2.15@2.403 
New Orleans, $2.25@2.40; New York, bulk, $2.25@2.75; 
Philadelphia, bulk, $1.80@2.25; Pittsburg, bulk, $1.75 
@2; Rochester, $1.90@2.10; Washington, $2.40@2.7@, 
No, 1 Sweet Potatoes or Yams—( Yellows unless other 
wise stated.) Sacked per 100 Ibs.: Jacksonville, $2.75 
@3; Birmingham, $2.75@2.90, (whites) $2.50; M 
$3@3.50; New Orleans, $2.75@3.26, 

d 3 is, $3.50@4; Atlanta, $3.50@3. 
ge bu, hamper, $2.10@ 

; -35, (whites) $1; Savannah, 
35, (whites) $1.25, . — 

Butter—Chicago: extra firsts, 47%c; extras, 48¢ 
New York: extra, 49%c@50%ec. Philadelphia: extra, 

2 score), 5lc; extra firsts, 50c. 

Eges—Chicago: firsts, 46c; ordinary firsts, 44@45e. 
New York: fresh gathered, extras, 64@65c; oxtre 
firsts, 635 , 62% @63c. Philadelphia: firsta, 
; eo, $18.60@18.90. 

sconsin: Squares, 28% 3 
Daisies, 26% @27c; Milwaukee: Daisies, 28c; ae 
Squares, 29@29%c; Daisies, 27% @27%c. New Youk: 
Daisies, 27@27%c. 

Hog Market—The Richmond market showed an ad- 
vance of 50c per cwt. during the week, while the 
Baltimore market remained about steady. Western 
markets have been very erratic, showing but very 
dittle stability, in some ifistances varying as much as 

ber cwt. in @ few days’ time. Richmond, Va: 
25th, 155 Ibs. up, $18; 125-150 Ibs., $17@17.50; 108- 
20 Ibs., $15.50@16.50. more, Md.: 160 Ds. up, 
; 80-150 Ibs., $17.75@18.75; roughs, $15.50@1& 

cule uo: —. bulk, ile AF St. Louis, $17.25 

217.55; cago: 2nd, 5. 5.85. 3 
$16.70@16.95, — a 





“Whom does the baby resembie?'! “Every 
qther baby that I ever saw.”—Detroit Free 
’ress, 








% 
yo 
t 
We have three or four Million Early Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield and Succession, ready for 
shipment now. Prices by express only (we do not ship by 
parcel post) $1 for 500: $1.50 per 1000; 25,000 and over at 
$1.25 per 1000. Better order what you want without de- 


lay as there will not be enough to supply demand. Please 
send money order with all orders. 


S.M.GIBSON COMPANY, YONGES ISLAND, S. C. 








BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
@ Cents a Word, Gash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents-a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. 
seems high, remember it would cost you $2,100 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


MACHINERY 


. PPALRAL LL PALL LLP PLP PPP PPPOE 


Plows for 10-horse tractor. W. H.- Stewart, 
Cc. 














Munson, N. 

Bull Tractor—In good running condition. Price $500 
f.o.b. Canton; Ga. Earle Field, Canton, Ga. 

Corn Mill, Sheller, Plenty Belt—In good condition, 
For sale quick at bargain. B. Rogers, Varina, 
North Carolina. 

Lime Spreader for 
cally good as new. B 
North Carolina. 











Sale—Superior spreader, practi- 
argain. I. T. Bailey, Woodleaf, 








RENEW THE CONSTITUTION 


TAF TREWEERKLY CONSTITUTION! 
— 











(156 Copies a Year) 
1.00 


PAY US 


erent varieties 





—Ty 





MASSEY'S 
Garden Book 
For the Sousern Stutee| 




















(4 Splendid Cuttings, dif- (128 pages, Paper Cover) 
f 50c 50 











(52 Copies a Year) 
00 


$7.00 FOR $3.00 VALUE 


N these days of high prices, bergen are rare and are appreci- 


ated and if you are a reader of 


he Tri-Weekly Atlanta Con- 


stitution or want to read this newspaper you will probably 


accept this offer by return mail. 


Should you not want the Grapevines send ws... ... $1.65 
Should you not want the Garden Book send us... . $1.75 
Should you not want the Grapevines or Garden Book send us $1.50 


Send your remittances to The Progressive Farmer and re- 
member to enclose $2.00 if you want to take full advantage of 
this big bargain offer by which you get a year’s subscription for 
The Constitution, The Progressive Farmer, a copy of Massey's 
Garden Book and four splendid varieties of grape vines. 


r rv 


RESS 
a Y __j 


Va 


) A 
Ji 


Als., 


» and D “Venes 


Address office nearest you please. 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


“. Wanted: Dairy Hands—Not subject to draft. Must 
fe goon milkers. Seward Stock Farm, Inc., Peters- 


(26) 











Saas Men to Sell Fruit t Trees—Ornamental trees, 








Airedales—Collies—Bred matrons, on monthly in- 
stallments; grown dogs, pups. State wants. Sales 
List free. P. L. Savage, St. Charles, Ill. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Wanted—Heifer Calves—From good milkers for calf 
elub. County Agent, St. Mary’s, Ga. 


Wanted to Exchange—5 good sized mule colts, from 
8 months to three years old, for registered Hereford 
heifers, or good grade beef heifers, from to 2 years 
old, and bred. R. G. Donald, Society Hill, 8. C. 



















































































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—$1.50 for | Special Matings of White Rocks—15 cess, $2. 50; 30, 
Young’s strain Single Comb White Leghorn “a $4. __ Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, 
special matings, $3.50 for 17. P. D. Diggs, Lilesville, | Pure-bred Barred Rocks—Prize winners. “is ones, 
} North Carolina. $1.50. Mrs. Lyman Draughon, Whitakers, N. 
Single Comb Waite Leghorns—Famous bit ond aes oe a repre 
Barron Strains. Great winter layers. Eggs, $1.50 mB aR he | a 7 i 
, $2.50. T. B. Liles, White Leghorn specialists: Hamilton Bos.. Smithfield NC. 2 i 
Rockingham, nN. C amilton Bos., Smithfield, N.— = 
Barron White Leghorns and. Buff Rocks—200-egg White Rocks—Best quality. Eggs, 15, $2; 30, $3.50, 
strain. Eggs, Pen $3; Per $2.50; Pen 3, $1.50 | postpaid. White Minorcas, same price. Woodland 
per 15. Breeding stock a matter of jervenmendiinen. Poultry Farms, Wilkesboro, N. C. 
Barr-Russell Co., Lexington, N. °C. 


























Pure-bred Buff Plymouth Rock Eges for Hatching— 
15 





































































































wood Poultry Farm, Penn. 


& . Sn 
trees. Light, pleasant work, good profits. smith POULTRY AND EGGS* Baby Chicks—Single Comb White Leghorn baby | From Boose’s Poultry Yard. $1.50 and $2 per 
. Dept. H, Concord, G aeeennoanee | chicks, from our extra fine bred-to-lay Leghorns, R. N. Boose, Route 2, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
= hich have won first prize in every show exhibited, at Barred Rock Eggs for Hatching—Sb 
wana a howtes, Prof to 83 $35 "each. Square SNORE AS 6c each, in lots of 25 to 100; $15 per 100. Hatching | win at. Wilmington and Wilson, N. €, , also ‘Richmond, 
deal. Write Rustler Company, Johnstown, Ohio. High-bred Anconas — Eggs, $1.75 per 15. Bert | eggs, $2.50 per 15; $5 per 50; $8 per 100. Thousands | ya, 23 ribbons on 34 birds. List free. C, M. Byrd. 
e EE wee. ad ——__________— a Campe, Ellenboro, N. C. of chicks ready for shipment every week. Safe delivery | Keller, Va. 

Tobacco Factory Wants Salesmen—$125_ r - guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. For lan a Se 
and for right man 7 Single Comb Anconas—Shepards strain. Eggs for J ~ ———— For Laying and Growing Quick Broilers, my Barred 
and we give complete tructins. Piedmont Tobacco hatching cniooed, postpaid = will ris s=az MINORCAS Resks gen’ be beat. finely marked, beauties, 15 

nf oxes by prepaid parcel pos 5 eggs, 5 ———— “°F 5 - wes, $2; 45, $5. Cockerel: . . H, Fle . 
eo. 2 $2.75; 60, $5; $7.50 per 100, Also a few nice pullets Black Minorcas—Exgs, 15 for $1.50. B. C. Routh, Nortina. wo ockerels, $3. Jno, H, Fleming 

Boy Wanted—Age 15 to 19. Will give uppertaney for sale at $2 each. John S. Milne, Henderson, N. C, Bennett N. | fl ' . 
ae RF wn py he. ANDALUSIANS For Sale— “Single Cond, Biack : Eggs—15, | TURKEYS 
Green, Wakefield, N. C. Blue Andalusian ee ae $1.75; 30, $3. yee $1. 50; $7, 100. Mra. = SW Pure-bred Young Bronze Turkey Hens—Now ready 

F Superintendent—Head farmer for one of the of blue ribbon. Mrs. J. C. Craddock, _Crewe, Va Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs—15 for $1.50. eo to Garin. an) wy $9. each, Oliver J. Conrad, 

arm Sw mee coh $$$ ‘i, " Jinston-Salem, N. C., gute 2. 
largest insane institutions in New England desires | ~ Beautiful Blue Andalusians—Great layers. — Satisfaction guaranteed. B. M. Hinshaw, Randle- nston-Sale c 
to make a change. At gresent, 3 place ys oa $1.50 sitting; $2.50 per 30. Leslie Bolick, Conover, | man, N. C. — WYANDOTTES 
date business farmer. arried; age year the North Carolina. White Minorcas—Best quality eggs, 15, $2; 30, Silv ; gee ae ital ; 
balddiets oy would be considered, C. J. Foss BLACK SPANISH $3.50, postpaid. White Rocks, same price, dames | 5 ore in, aC. $1.25 sitting, postpaid. 
etown, Conn B. , Wilkesboro, N. C. nn Rn Aw carina Ane El 
Ith, wan to hire and Prize-winning Black Spanish—Most beautiful. Great- - — Fishel White Wyandottes—C ockerels, pullets, eggs. 

Wanted—Old man, bad health, wants to hire and | ot "layers. Eqgs, $1.00 per sitting; $2.50 per 80, OBRPINGTONS Sandyeresk Farin, Liberty, N. 
og Ch -; , ALY RQ yh - poe stock. | Leslie Bolick, Conover, N.C. White Orpingtons—Coc kerels and eggs. Midnight For Sale—White Wyandotte eggs, $1.25 for thirteen. 

ill furnish good 6-room house on red clay hill; BRAHMAS Poultry Farm, Liberty, N. Fred Hackney, Lexington, N. C. 
good well water; will furnish milk cow and pasture Light Brahma Eggs—Scott winter-laying strain, $2 For Sale—Buff — — iT $1.50. W. A. Champion White Wyandottes—Fine eggs reasonable. 
—_ - m of om en family” oe Resting sag. Ale fifteen, delivered. Scott Farm, Edison, @ McDonald, Sanford, N. C., Route 1 | Whitedotte Poultry Farm, Shelby, N. C. 

ni a sma m on e te | | 
hear at once. “4 “Hobbs”, Route 1, Faison, N. C. | Light Brahma Eggs—1l5, $1.50; 15 Buff Cochin ort Order Early for Nice Single Som Bett Orpington | ~"Pure- ‘bred Silver Laced Wyandottes Eggs, 15 for 

2 | tam eggs, $1. Minnie Patterson, China Grove, N. Cockerels. Claude J. Deal, Landis $1. $1.35, prepaid. T. S. Coble, Mocksville, N. C. 
LIVESTOCK BUCKEYES Buff Orpingtons—Eggs now. Write for prices and | Silver Lace Wyandottes “High ‘strain. Sitting of 
Buckeye Bees—$1. 50 per 15. Ben Smith, . Reids- | Show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. fifteen om $2; $11 for 100. L. E, Wright & "Co., 
HIR: ville, N. Full-blood Buff Orpington Eggs—From finest stock. Steens, 
= —— Buckeye ‘ian From prize winners, $1.50, $2, 15. Sitting of 15, $2; fifty, $5. J. F. Black, Tryan, N. C. White Wyandottes—Eggs for onle “1 sqpeetiehte 
fer eh an Rly : Mrs, John B, Cameron, 
Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm. Petersburg. | Mrs. M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, Cc. Buff Orpingtons—Standard bred, best winter layers. | price. Good winter layers. Mrs. 
er 15. T. W. Albertson, High | Cameron, N. 

et and Open Sows—Stone Gate Farm—Petersburg, at ay tory Ee — & Point, ‘i ie. aden te | White Wyandotte Egges—15, $1, prepaid. Greatest 
Virginia. Route — ; ; oun eee ll Orpington ht ee | levers. ‘. stamp for inquiry. J. A. Punch, Newton, 
“hea ea— “e 5 *o ook strain ew nice cockere’ a ° North Carolina 
and Masterpiece” breeding. ivergreen ‘Farms, Rice, h aaoare A a wines wi Sit: ncil hone Landis, N.C. Exes—From selected farm raised White Wyandpttes, 
Virgini ge ae wo per F + Buff Orpingtons Pay!—For ‘a ont hens ees | fifteen for one fifty. Saunook Plantation, Reidsville, 

~?3— . > red. me. 2. ©: — ~ cleared around $5 each Sees 50 for 15; $2.° North Carolina. 
“Chai English Berkshires—$15, cach 3 ectaiared _CAMPINES for 30; $3.50 for 50; $6 a hundred. A few ,fine cock- | White Wyandottes—Prize winners, 200- 16 strain, 
His frock, Cara onan sé : ; ‘ Hatching Egas— in my Silver Campines, Will pro- | ¢rels. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. winter layers. Eggs for hatching, $2 per 15. Clay 

-— duce he ay | $1.50 for 15. ebb Moore, PIGEONS | Blanton, Ellenboro, N. C., Route 3, 

Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs—Ten to fifteen dollars York, 8. . 7 . — ‘ " * Silver-Laced W: es ag hf Ry winners, lead- 
apiece. These are a thrifty lot, from a very prolific For Sale—Carneaux Pigeons—The best yet. Mated ; ‘ge a, 4446. Grem- 
strain. Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. COCHINS and working pairs. Prices reasonable. Dr. Geo. | Ing record Jaye am, 18, yap: , ' 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
*For Sale—Duroc Pigs—4 months old. J. O. Boone, 
eerie N. C. 
ocs—Three extra good young service boars; also 
Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 
¢ Boars—Service boars sired by Joe 
L. W. Underwood, 








_ 

Quality Duroe 
Orion 2nd and American King. 
Monticello, Fla. 





HAMPSHIRES 
Two Selected Hampshire Boar Pige—Reasonable 
Saunook Plantation, Reidsville, N. 


end en tered Hampshire Hogs for Scio Boars, sows, 
and gilts. Best breeding. Nutwood Hampshire Farm, 
Thomasville, Ga. 











POLAND-CHINAS _ 
For Sale—Young, 





Registered Poland- = Gilts— 








Genuine Buff Cochin Bantams—Useful and orna- 
mental. Pairs, 3 to 5 dollars; a eggs, $1.50. Roy- 
ster Laxton, Kings Creek, N. 








Franklin, Va. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Rose Comb Red Eges for Sale. W. C. Vincent, 


Hays, 

















Goavine Wild Mallard Ducks—Eggs two dollars per 
d Saunook Plantation. Reidsville, N. C. 


GEESE 
“Wild Geeso—Truly mated, very rare, $10 pair. 














Or- 














CORNISH Greenville, N. C. 
Dark Cornish—Stock. Eggs, $2 sitting. C. T, Miller, Eges—Pure-bred Rhode Island Reds, fine layers. 
Hartsville, 8S. $1.50 per sitting. R. Grady Shoaf, Lexington, N. C. 
DUCKS ee Pure-bred Rhode Island Reds—Bred to lay. Exes, 
TIndian 1 Runner |] Ducks!—Eggs, dozen, $1.25; 24, | one fifty for 1 fifteen. F, A. _Wharton, Oriental, N. C. 
$2.25. irs. W. J. Marshall, Crewe, Va. ‘Single Comb b Rhode Island Reds—Bred for heavy 
winter laying. Eggs, $1.50 per sitting. H. M. Keiter, 


Dayton, Va. 

Rhode Island Reds—Pure-bred. 
carefully packed, $2, postpaid. 
Franklin, Va. 





15 selected eggs, 
Mrs. Joe Councill, 








age and price. Reynolda Farm Co., 


nomena’ and prema  ¢, 5. Peles, Gremville, | Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs—Finest strain, 
= Some. = deep rich red, fine layers, $3, $5 sitting. Meridian 
GUINEAS College, Meridian, Miss. 
Wanted—Well Pred Guinea Roosters—Write us Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs, $2 for 15. 
or 


From_blue ribbon pen, 5. Mrs. Lucy John- 


son, Elberton, Ga., Route 12. 



































what you have, 
Big type. D. J. ee eee Ga. wai Rumeiie, HO. 
Registered Polan nas—Cholera immune rec 51 
to or sired by Half-Ton boars from dams that weigh HAMBURGS 
450 as yearlings to 700 at maturity. Edward Rowell, Hamburg Eggs—Greider’s strain, 15 for $1.50. Mrs. 
Scottsburg, Va. A. H. Walker, Norlina, N. 
TAMWORTHS LAKENVELDERS 
Regis Lakenvelders—Beautiful birds, prolific layers, Fif- 
PP eg 4 Tamworth | Pigs—$30 pair. C. B. Brown, teen eggs for two dollars. Saunook Plantation, Reids- 
- ville, N. C 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS LEGHORNS 
Wer Relo—Geme good registered Anseus bulls, ready | = Brown Lechorn Bege—15 for $1.50. W..E. Boyles, 
for service. J. M. Allen, Kingston, Tenness Advance, N. 
Registered Angus Bulls—6 months to 2 years old. Single a White Leghorn Eege—15 for $1.50, 
Earle Field, Can- id. Plant Farm, Ulah, N. 


Blackbird and Trojan-Erica strain. 
a. 





On April 10th will sell forty-four head pure-bred 
Angus cattle, consisting of bulls, cows and heifers. 
In this sale we are offering some of our prize winners, 








Write for catalog. D. & C. Ward, Selma, Ala. 
HOLSTEINS 
Registered Holstein Le ongenete ig | bead bull_ calves 
for sole, “trend tuberculin tested U. 8. Govern- 


Write J. P. Taylor, } A, 


For Sale—20 bey very richly — Holstein cows 
and heifers, 2 to 5 years old. Sold to make room 
for registered stock. R. E. L. Smith, Barber, Ga. 


Holstein Calves—25 heifers, 2 bulls, 15-16ths pure, 
) XB eeewely marked, from bear”, mae, 
each, cra ‘or shipment anywhere. Order direc 
or write Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


= Sale—Two Registered Holstein Bull Calvee— 

aici seven-day records “of thirty and Yorty ‘pounds 
seven-day Fr and forty poun 

butter, close up. . BR. Hooker, Nokesville, Va. 


JERSEYS 


Registered Jersey Bull—2 years old, from Eminent 
and St. Lambert ws Price reasonable. J. . 
Moose, Claremont, N. 


Baby Calves for Sais ieee bulls or cows. Pro- 
» registered Jerseys. John and Jack Rob- 
fnson, White Oak Farm, Newton, N. C. 


jale—10 Registered Jersey Cows—5 bulls, must 
go to reduce my herd. h bred, and butter strains, 
Rare opportunity. Evergreen Farms, Rice, 


For Sale—Registered Jersey Bull Calvyes—Dams are 
ae of Merit cows and are highly bred. Noble 
Oakland breeding. Reynolda Farm, Reynolda, 
orth Carolina. 























Va. 











RED POLLS 


Red Polled Cow for Sale—Five years old. Sire and 
dam both noted State Fair prize winners. Dam also 
im the Advanced Registry. Write for price and fur- 
os, Desttasiens. Do it now! Snare and Sons, Mount 








HORSES AND JACKS 


For Sale—One fine Hackney stallion, 3 years old, 
well broke to serve. Address Box 23, Goldston, N. 


For Sale—Young, Register Percheron a ane 
and big ome. Very low. . A. Alexander Co., 


son, 
1 po oe ro ez a wi 7 d yp f- = Tat 
mare, or! le ° . 
Mott, "Dixondale, um _— . 


For Rale—Rogitred —— Draft Stallion—Dark 
Day, —— t 1,7 ag years. Won first 
at Gaston ‘County air, October, 1917. Stephen 

Dp, Cherryville, 


Shetland ee -year- od black stallion; 1 black 
mare with foal; one yearling stallion; cart and har- 
ness. Will sell or exchange for other stock. A, 8, 
Joyner, Franklinton N. C. 


Por Sale at Sacrifice—Registered Percheron stal- 
Fes, cue three seere, one ae, peeka, i. - six months, 
08: our breedin, le 
Btock Farm, ‘Salisbury Nec. a 
DOGS 


Four Beagle Hound age months old; runni 
good. Wok. Green, Selma, N. C. : oan 











h 


























Three Female Pointer Pups for Sale, 
for chickens or pigs. 
North Carolina, 


or Exchange 
Clifton Tutherow, Lincolnton, 
Route 5. 








Pure-bred White Leghorn Baby ~ caie=T8 cents 
arn John R. Wallace, Hallsville, N. 


usselman’s Brown Leghorn eae Fifioee, $2; fifty, 











Eggs From Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—With 
winning and 250-eg¢ quality. $1.50, $3 per 1 
D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C 
Single Comb Reds—Blue ribbon winners; rich red 
color, bred to lay. Eggs, $2 per 15, parcel post. 
U. W. Long, Tobaccoville, Cc. ‘ 
Single Comb Reds—67 prizes. Brillian Reds and 
heavy layers. Eggs a on, from prize matings. 
Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. 











Pure-bred Silver Wyandotte Eggs for Sitting—$1.50 
per 15, by parcel post prepaid; $9 per 100 by express, 
collect. Eggs strictly fresh, from strong, healthy 
birds on open range. 8S. J. Thompson, Greenwood, 
South Carolina. , 

MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Light Brahmas, Anconas—Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Mrs. 
Chester Deal, China Grove, N. 


If You Are Interested in eo Write for Cata- 
log. . United Poultry Club, Mars! ville, N. C. 


~ Eggs ees—F rom Orpingtons and 














Prize- -winning White 











Light Bastenes, $2 per 15. Nannie Patterson, Chine 
Grove, N i 

Se Wyandottes, $2; Buff Leghorns, $1.75, 
15, postpaid. C. E. Abbott, Warrenton, Ga. 

25 Best Breeds Poultry—Hatching eggs. Big new 
illustrated ontgles free. See it. John E. Heatwole, 
Harrisonburg Va 

Orders Booked for a Limited Number of Single 


Comb Buff Orpington chicken and Bourbon Red tur- 
key eggs. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 

Eggs! Eggs!—If you want the best, try Eller’s Royal 
Golden, Silver Wyandottes; White, Brown Leghorns; 
Golden cockerels. 13 years a breeder. O. F. Eller, 
Wilkesboro, N. . 

Hatching Eggs—From 
dottes and White Rocks, 
two Cyphers’ meogere cheap. 
nelly Springs, N. 








prize-winning White Wyan- 
$1.25 per dozen. Stock and 
W. B. Coulter, Con- 





Single Comb Rhode Island SST females. 
Free of smut and red to the skin. Also eggs for 
sitting. Evergreen Farms, Rice, Va. 

Single Comb Reds—I -have the best strain of = in 
South. 6 cockerels, $5-$10. Eggs, $5, $3, wr » $1; 
$6 per 100. Ridgeway Farm, Stony Point, N. 


Red Ripper Strain Single Comb Rhode_ Feiaaa Red 
Chickens—Line-bred_ for fourteen years. They win at 














eggs, $1.50. Mrs. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, N. 


For Sale—single wr White Leghorns—Eggs, $1.50 
per sitting of 15. . H. Throneburg, Hudson, N. C. 

Single Comb Wins Leghorns—Heavy layers. Eggs, 
one dollar per fifteen. N. Ross, Nashville, N. C. 


Young’s Strain Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs— 
$1.50 per fifteen. Mrs. Young Styles, Cullman, Ala. 


Guaranteed Pure-bred Brown oe ag for Sale. 
$1.50 per 15; a per 100. C. W. Hertford, 
North Carolina. 


Fine White Eakaean eaten laying strains. Eggs, 
$1.25 sitting; $6 hundred. Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina. 

ba tage ed Leghorns— Young's 
large eggs. Eggs, $2, $3 per 15. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Single Comb Black Leghorn Eggs for Hatching— 
eavy layers. $1.50 for fifteen. L. A. Plyler, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Hatching Eggs—Two years White Leghorns, heavy 
rt yers, a 50 for fifteen eggs. Nice pullets for sale, 
B. Fitch, Mebane, N. C. 


“ne a Only—Open 




















layers, 
Deaton, 


strain, 


prolific 
Mrs. 


J. Cc, 











range, strong chicks, 


Pe prepaid. Frank Puryear, Orange, Va. a jiees, $3, $5 and $10 per sitting. Sam 
cox cilia 4. 
25 Fine Single Comb White Leghorn Pullets—$2 Z 
‘ Exhibition ‘‘Red Cockerels’’—Both combs; very fine, 
apiece. C. J. Dellinger, Cherryville, N. C. an Gan tn ond A ee end 
Single Comb Buff Leghorn Eggs—Pen 1, $1.50 per | utility, $2; exhibition, $3. Order now. Satisfaction. 
15; Pen 2, $2. EB. A. Garner, Rock Creek, N. C. Mrs. C.’ Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 
Single Comb a Leghorns—Prize wimners, 15 Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for hatching 
Cc. 


from the champions of the South at the leading shows 
Mating list on request. Correspond- 


@ past season, 
J. N. Bellenger, Box 197, Gadsden, 


ence solicited. 
Alabama. A 

Pure-bred Single Comb Reds—Eggs from carefully 
mated heavy winter layers. Pen 1, Browning strain, 





$2.50 oer 16; Calaway American Beauty strain, Pen 
e & $2; is re = } $1.5 Lyles C. Grant, Lowryville, 
le ou ° 





Exes for n iohing—Fram pure and line- bred Single 
Comb Rhode Island Reds. LEspécia bred years 
for winter laying. Winners, Washington, Richmond, 
Charlotte, Wilson, Jacksonville. Mating list ready. 
M. B. Pace, Roanoke, Va. 

For Sale—Eggs—Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, 
prize winners and heavy laying strain. Won 20 blue 
ribbons at leading fairs and shows past fall and 
winter, $1.50, $2 per 15. Red Feather Poultry Yards, 





Eges—From my Royal Golden and Silver Wyan- 
dottes, White and Brown Leghorns, special matings, 
$2 and $3 per 15; utility, ar 50, 13 years a breeder. 
0. F. Eller, Wilkesboro, N. 


Eggs for Hatching—$2 per 7 or $10 per 100. From 
White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, 
Barred Rocks, White Indian Runner ducks. Fer- 
tility guaranteed. Harlan Farms, Lockhart, Ala. 

Fancy Poultry—Pure-bred Fawn and White Indian 
Runner ducks. World’s greatest layers. Eggs, 0 
per 15; stock, $5 trio. “Single Comb White, 
Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Black Minorcas. Eggs from 

per_ 15, postpaid. Meadowbrook Poultry 
me Riner, Va. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS Ny 
2,000 Bushels 90-Day Speckled Velvet Beans—$1.90 
bushel in 2%-bushel lots up. G. D. Fain, Edison, 
Georgia. 
Osceola Velvet Beans—Earliest, heaviest yielder, free 


























from sting, $3 per bushel, cash. Clionian Farms, 
Clio, Ala 

Soy Beans( Mammoth “Yalow =A 1 limited quantity. 
Peck, $1.50;_ bushel, $5. Brier Hill plantation, 


Thomasville, 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans for Sale—Small lots, 
$2. Cash with order. Ask for prices car lots. A. 
Bush, Richland, Ga. 


The Wonder Crop of 
bean, $3 bushel. Early Speckled, 


-, Union Springs, Ala. 








the South—Osceola Velvet 
$2. S. P. Rainer, 











D. T. Perkins, Prop., Wilson, N. C, 
ROCKS 
Pure Barred Rock sine $1.50, delivered. B. C. 
Smith, Reidsville, N. 
Bred to Lay Saved Rocks—Eggs, $1.50. Miss 
Lillian Grubb, Demorest, Ga. 








Single Comb_White Leghorns. No better stock to be 
had. Chas. L. Todd, Richmond, Va. 

Single Comb White and Black Leghorns—Whites 
(Wyckoff strain), eggs, $1.25; Blacks, $1.50 per 15. 
Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, Nr C. 











good laye Eggs, ten cents; go dollars hundred. Thompson's strain Barred Plymouth Eggs—$2 per 
Cyrus Johnson, Goldsboro, N. fifteen. Owen Farm, Bedford, Va. 
For Sale—Eggs from eer cup prize winning Good lay- 


an Rock Eggs—$2 per sitting of 15. 
Cc. H. Throneburg, Hudson, N. C. 








.~ rred Rock Cockerels and Eggs—Prize winners. 
Lonnie W. Cline, Route 4, Newton, N. Cc. 


Pure-bred Barred Rock Eges—$2 for 38 eggs. Oliver 
J. Conrad, Winston-Salem, N. € 2. 




















Utility ete, Leghorns—F lock headed by cocks im- 
ported direct from Tom Barron. Request circular. Barred Rock Eggs—$1.50 and = “ane Show 
Royal Ridge Farm, Front Royal, Va. strains. Mrs, Charlie Watson, Kennesaw, Ga 

Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Heavy winter layers, Barred Rocks—Thompson’s Ringlets. Eggs, $1.50 
stock, eggs and baby chicks. Prices reasonable. Thos. | per sitting, postpaid. Mrs. H. W. Weaver, Stuart, 
Donaldson, Route 8, Charlotte, N. C. Virginia. 

Baby Chicks—20 ‘coats each; $15 per 100. From Handsome White Rock Cockerels—Large, healthy, 
White or Black Leghorns. Safe and live delivery | vigorous, $3. Choice eggs, $1.50. Laws, 
guaranteed. Harlan Farms, Lockhart, Ala. Bayard, Va. 

Single Comb Buff Leghorns—-Cockerels, $2 and $3 Stacy’s Poultry Farm, Amelia, Va., offers Quality 
each; hens, $2 each. Eggs, $1.25, $1.50 and ta for | Barred Rocks, cockerels, hens and eggs. Supply 
15. Cottage Home Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. limited. Order now. 





Pure-bred Single Comb Brown Leghorn eo 
per fifteen; three sittings, $5; $10 per 100. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Dover Mull, Shelby, N. C., Route 6. 
Young’s Strain Single Comb White “an, Ra 
Chicks—l5e each; $12.50 per 100; eggs, $1.5 r 15; 
$7 per 100. Seaboard Poultry Farm, Pittsboro “N. Cc, 


Pure-bred_ Single Comb - White Leghorn Egges—From 

clean, healt stock, $1. ~* for sitting of 16; $7 per 

hundred. Send cash. G. V. Lani ier, Hallsville, N. C., 
oute 1. 


Young’s Strain White Leghorns—Free ranged and 
yreperty mated. 95 per cent fertility guaranteed. 
= an %. $1.25, up to March 15, prepaid. Parker, 
ediley, Va. 














Hatching ese Towne’s strain, Sindte Comb White 
Leghorns, $6 per 100; $1.25 per 16. 100 cent fer- 





per 
tility guaranteed. Eighth year. Carl Gilliland, Siler 
City, N. C. 


For Sale—Fishel strain White Rocks, 
ning stocks. Eggs; 15 for $2, postpaid. 

den, East Durham, N. C. sf 
For Sale—Barred Rock eggs, $1.50 per sitting; two 


sittings, $2.50, hundred rates; pullet matings ‘only. 
W. P. Smyre, Conover, N. C. 


Barred Rock 


prize win- 
Oscar Bow- 








Special Matings Hatching Eggs 





Thompson’s ‘“‘Ringlets’’, Holterman’s “Aristocrats”. 
J. E. Rowe, Hadensyille, Va. 

Eggs for Hatching—80c per dozen, postpaid. Ma- 
rleville Barred Plymouth a Farm. H. H. Hob- 


good, Mgr., Mapleville, N. 


Thompson Ringlet Eggs ra Sale—$1.50 per fifteen. 
Order today. e guarantee satisfaction. Western 
Slope Ranch, Salisbury, N. C. 


Barred Rocks—Eggs from Park’s and aay 











greatest laying strains, a per 15, delivered. eow: 
Farm, Route 3, Calhoun, 8. C, - 


For Sale--Nice lot Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans 








for seed, $3.50 per bushel, sacked, f.o.b. J. C. Muse 
& Co., Cash Corner, N. C. 
Osceola Stingless Velvet Beans--$3 per bushel. 








Extra Early Speckled ene at $2 per bushel. J. B. 
Olive, Morris Station, 

Early 90-Day Velvet Sen aE 25 per bushel; Osce- 
ola Velvet beans, $2.85; Soy beans, Yellow Mammoth, 
$4.50. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 

Osceola Beans—Earliest and most prolific. No sting 
in piming. § $ Rg bushel. Early . $2 per 

bushel L. A. Sparks, Eufaula, Ala. 





For ee 90-Day seed velvet beans. Gathered 
and housed before the freeze, they are dry and in 
excellent condition. Put up in 2-bushel sacks, new, 
at $1.90 per bushel, f.o.b. Cash must accompany 
order. «B. G. McGinty, Georgetown, Ga. 

“We Have Several Hundred Tons Ninety- -Day Speck- 
led Velvet Beans—Sacked in even weight, new, two- 
bushel sacks, which we are offering at $2 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Albany. Send us your order. We can fill promptly. 
Gordy-Acree Brokerage Co., Albany, Ga. 


Ninety-Day Velvet Beans—Cleaned, 
graded for size. Don’t b 








fanned and 
lame your planter for skips 
and bunch Buy graded beans and use a plate to 
fit. Save replantitig. Peck, $1.50; bushel, $4. =m. 
The John C. Stetson Co., Box 1030- R, Sond, Miss. 


Why Pay for 100 Bushels of Beans and get 85 to 7) 
bushels seed? That is what you do when you buy 
beans that are not recleaned. My beans are all seed, 
no dirt, hulls, rotten or light weight beans in them. 
See ad for prices. E. J. Hancock, Greenville, Ala. 

Early White Stingless Velvet Beans—Earlier than 
the a | Speckled, no stinging fuzz, thin hulls, vines 

olific. Took first prizes At- 
any AK... and Randolph County fairs. 











Officially 
inspected and registered. Peck (15 pounds), $1.50; 
% Ln $2.75; bushel, $5. J. W. Fellows, Car- 
negie, a 





Velvet Beans—Select seed, Ri remy ninety-five per 


cent sound. One bushel, $2.5 two bushels, $2.25 
per bushel; ten bushels, $2.20 ‘per bushel; not re- 
cleaned, $2 per bushel. Osceola, recleaned, $3.25; 
two bushels, $3 per bushel. Prompt shipment, one 
bushel earload. Write or wire for wholesale 








. J. Hancock, Greenville, Ala. 


price. 
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Genuine Osceola Bean—$3 bushel. W. 
Evergreen, Ala. 

Ozark’s Wonder Butter Beans—Most prolific of all 
bush Limas. Flourishes in driest weather and prac- 
tically drouth proof. Flavor rich and delicious, Per- 
fect bush butter bean, growing 1% to 2 feet high. 
Begins blooming early and continues- to bear until 
frost kills the plants. Good for summer use or as 
shelled winter beans. It is our Wonder and rightly 
name 7 If you are not satisfied with crop, money re- 
center you to be the judge. Ounce, 25c; % pound, 
50c; % pound, 75e; 1 pound, $1.25, postpaid. Ozark 
Beed & Nashville, Ark. 


Plant Co., 
BERMUDA 


Bermuda—Guano bag full qanete grass roots, $1. 
Chas. Eaxer, Cherryville, N. 


C. Boyle, 











Seed Corn—Hasting’s Prolific ids mi 
caref' selected from the tas P Peck, ck, 1 bal 
bushel, ¥ 50; bushel, $3. Chas. Harris, Eton, a 


Biggs’ Prolific Seed Corn—Bushel, $3.25; % bushel, 
$1.75; a $1; sacks, 25c. This is a splendid, 
on youdies white corn. Oakwood Farm, Moores- 
Ville, N. 

Selected Ears—Butted, tipped and graded for size 
and shape. No planter can plant regularly with un- 
graded seed corn. 50 more stalks pays the difference, 
Don’t waste labor in war time, thinning corn. Plant 











more corn. Hastings’ Prolific anu 100-Day Yellow 
Dent, peck, $1.75; bushel, $4.75. Grote corn pre- 
vents the skips. The John C. Stetson Co., Box 1030-R, 
Bond, Miss. 

COTTON 





Bermuda Grass pee quality. Send for free 
sample and planting instructions. Price 40 cents per 
pound in 100-pound lots. Smaller quantities, 50 cents 
por pound. Delivered your station. B. G. Stitt & Son, 
Boz A, Yuma, Arizona. 





Cotton Seed—Blue Ribbon, first ‘prize at fair. W. 
W. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. 


rune.  Clonstane Big Boll Cotton Seed—Guaranteed, 
at $1. Cc. D. Murphy, Atkinson, N. C. 


a Sar  * Big Boll Cotton Seed—Selected, $2 
t. 

















CABBAGE per bushel. L. Brown, Charleston, 8. C. 

ts—$3 per thousand by express col- Improved Cisveinnd Big Boll Cotton Seed -Two 

Me tg 8 a, Oaklin Farm, Orlando, dollars ars a bushel. | Ivey Edgerton, Kenly, N c., R. 4 

Fla., Box 1086. For Sale—Hardy Improved Cotton Seed—$2 per 

South Carolina or Georgia Wakefield Cabbage | bushel, ‘f.0.b. Bowden, N. C, J, W. Hardy, Faison, 
Plants—1,000, $1.50. Order quick. ©. D. Murray, | North Carolina. 

Claremont, c. For Sale—Cleveland Big Boll—With practically no 

“‘Frost-proof’’ Cabbage Plants—$2 thousand; 10,000, | black seed. 1.75 per bushel. Cary Stroud, Enoree, 
Cash, please. Tidewater Plant South Carolina. 


$17.50, by express. 
Co., ‘Franklin, Va. 


New w Spring Crop Cabbage Plants—‘‘Frost Proof,’ 
600, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50, postage prepaid. ie 
Farms, Evergreen, Ala. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties, 100 
for 25c, postpaid; 1,000, $2, postpaid; express, , 
$1.50; 10,000 for $14. Plant Farm, Ulah, N. 

Cabbage Plants—Jerseys, Charlestons, Successions 
and Flat Dutch, for quick shipment, $1.50 per thou- 
gand, by express. Coleman Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties: 100 
for 25c, postpaid; 1,000 we * postpaid; express, 
1,000, $1.50; 10,000 for $13. RB. O. & Walter Parks, 
Darien, Ga. 




















Charleston Wakefield 


For Sale—Jersey Wakefield, 
and Succession Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per 1,000. 
Satisfaction peagantecd. Enterprise Truck Farm, 


Georgetown, 8. 

Cabbage Planis—Grown from Long Island selected 
seed, the kind that makes heads. By parcel post 
prepaid, 500 for $1.25; 1,000, $2. Stono Plant Co., 
Johns Island, Cc, 








Cabbage Plants—Succession, Flat Dutch, Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield. $2 per thousand, 
f.o.b. by express; mail, postpaid, 35c per hundred. 


J. Forest ence ® Cabbage Plant Specialist, Bartow, 
Florida, 


Frost-proof ney Plants—Early oe 





Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, 
$1.50 per thousand, express collect; 40c per hundred, 
Cc. & C. Whaley, Martin’s 


parcel post prepaid. 
Point P. O., B. C. 


Cabbage Plants—By express, not prepaid, 500 for 

1.25; $2 per ; 600; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75 per 1,000. 
40, 000 at a r y mail postpaid, 500 for 
$1.75; $2.50 oa 1,000. No less than 500 sold this 
year. The John C, Stetson Co., Box 1030-R, Bond, 
Mississippi. 








f Cabbage Plente— Barly Jer Jersey and Char- 
sheaeld, Succession Flat Dutch. By ex- 
press: $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, A $1.75; 10,000 
up, at ter 50° f.0.b, here. Delivered parcel post: 100, 
B5c; 1,000, $2. atisfaction guaranteed. D. F. 
Jamison, Summerville, Cc. 

I Sell Cabbage by Mail—While it lasts, 2,000 
pounds fine mountain cabbage, any amount, by mail, 
prepaid, 4 cents per pound; , = express or freight 
f.o.b. Elk Park, N. C., 3 cents ound. Quality fine, 
and a small order by mail will make a large = 

r- 


Frost- 
leston p< 








mext time. Cash, check or stamps with order. 
ders nicely packed a shipment. Chas. Burage, Box 
156, Elk Park, 





Frost-Proof C aT Plants—We have millions ready 
® quick shipment. Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 
Allhead, Sure Head, and Flat Dutch, 100, 50c; 200, 
85c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50, postpaid. 5,000 and up, 
by express collect, $1.50 per 1,000. Place your order 
with a responsible house and save trouble. We have 
10,000 satisfied customers. Ozark & Plant Co., 
Capital, $30,000, Nashville, Arkansas. 

Cabbage Plants—Fulwood’s Frost-proof plants, ready 
for immediate shipment. Varieties: Wake- 
pea. Charleston akefield, 

Prices: By express: 1,000 to 
Povo: 5.208 3.008 at $1.75 per "2.000: 
a. at $1.5 1,000. y mail, postpaid: 
.1,000 yt. “p20. Place your order as early as 
paste ble ‘as Ss, is @ very short crop of plants this 
Beason. FP. D. Fulwoed, Tifton, Ga. 

















CANE SEED 
Sugardrip Cane Seed—Peck postpaid, a." By ex- 
press, bushel, $3. Plant Farm, Ulah, 
} Honey Sorghum or Japanese Syrup i + seed its 
und, delivered in five-pound lots. Seott Farm, 
ison, Ga. 





} Cane Seed for Sale—Sugar Drip for syrup, lle per 
pound; Japanese, for syrup, 12c; Early Orange, for 
,fodder, 10c. _100-pound_ lots -_ over, lc pound less. 
Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney. Cc, 

Pure Ribbon Cane Seed—From field producing 275 
gallons syrup per acre. 5 os enough for one 








acre, by parcel post, for $1. for sowing, by 
freight or express, $4 bushel. Seed Star Farms, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

CANTALOUPE 


— Rocky Ford Cantaloupe Seed—Of the Eden 
Gem variety, personally selected by me in Colorado 








last season. Price $1.25 per pound; 3 ounces, 25c. 
W. P. Henley, Johns, N. C. 
* CHUFAS 





Chufas—One of the best hogging-off feeds for the 
Bouth. Limited quantity. Peck, $1.60; 4% bushel, $3; 
bushel, $5.50. Brier Hill Plantatton, Thomasville, Ga. 


CORN 




















~Sunbe am Cot ton Seed—Its records 3 will surprise you. 
Descriptive circular free. $2 per bushel. : a 





McRae, Laurinburg, N. C. 

For Sale—Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton Seed—Best 
variety in the South, Bushel, $2; hundred, $6.50, 
Millsaps LBros., Harriston, Miss. 





For Sale—100 bushels 5-lock, Mexico Big Boll cot- 
$2.50 per bushel, f.0.b., cash with order. 
Carpenter, Crouse, N. C. 
Milner’s Improved Big Boll Cleveland—No black 
seed; ginned on my private gin; absolutely pure; $2.25 
per bushel. J. E. Milner, Concord, Ga. 


We Sell Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed—‘‘The Pride of 
Georgia,”” and ship by express. be 4 for prices. 
Langford Cotton Seed Co., Royston, 

“Pedigr eed, Registered and Recleaned Glevland Cot- 
ton Seed—$2.25 per bushel. We grow this variety 
exclusively; also operate our own private ginnery. 
Prompt shipment ang satisfaction guaranteed. South- 
ern Seed Farm, Arlington, Ga. 
Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—Grown 
on Aeolian Hill Farm. Carefully selected. Ginned 
on private gin to insure purity. Absolutely reliable. 
$2.50 per bushel; 100-bushel lone, $2.25. John 
Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 8. 




















blight-proof Sea 


For Sale—300 bushels ine D 
Island cotton seed, our own raising, yielding 33 
pounds to the 100 pounds; raised on the coast of 


South Carolina. $2.50 per bushel, *% oun. 
8. C. Apply King Bros., Charleston, 8. 


Buy Them Now at the Wholesale Pasar 85 a 
bushel, 100-pound sacks, three and one-third bushels 
each. North Carolina grown Simpkins’ and King’s 
Improved cotton These will take ag “over ng 
top’’ in spite~ of the boll weevil. Order them no 
These are the kind to depend on for that $200 a bale 
cotton next fall. W. D. Stegall, Montgomery, Ala. 


Mitchell’s Faultless Bred” and Re-improved King 
has no equal as the earliest, most go largest 
yield and largest five-lock bolls of this cotton. 
The proof and test will be sent. Mitchell's Faultless 
Bred, 10 pomnas. ot $3; Re-improved King, 100 
pounds, f.o.b. 0. Advise ey ae b; a4 
press, about double oa rate. 

Farm, Youngsville, N. 

Carefully Selected Roel 
will run 45 per cent lint on good lan me of the 
most prolific early varieties known. I have been 
farming 13 years and have never seen any cotton that 
will produce a better crop on all grades of land and 











Sugar Lo 





Reimproved Cotton Seed 
d. oO 


unfavorable weather conditions. Price $2 bushel; 10 
bushels, $1.85; 25 bushels, $1.75. J. is Lesley, 
roy, 5 Js 





Mitthell’s Faultless Bred and Reimproved King 
Cotton Seed has no equal for earliness, prolificacy, 
large yield, and largest five-lock bolls of type. 
Faultless bred. 0 pounds postpaid, $3. Reimproved, 
100-pound sack, $7.50, here. Advise express ship- 
ments. Long distance about double freight rate. 
Test and es a will be sent. Sugar Farm, 
Youngsville, N. 





HEDGE PLANTS 


Genuine ns mf Amoor River Privet—Makes finest 
hedge. Large rooted plants, $1.50 hundred. Leslie 
Bolick, Conover, N. C. 








KUDZU 


Kudzu Plante—Best for permanent pasture and 
hay crop. Perennial legume, marvelous grower, mak- 
ine one of the richest, cheapest, easiest feeds grown for 
all stocks. Authentic pamphlet, prices free. George 
O'Tani, Semmes, Alabama. 


ONIONS — 


Genuine Bermuda Onion Plants—$1.25 per th qd 











Improved Barly Sweet Potato Plants—Price A 50 
Der thousand. HK. EB. McKinney, Bay Minette, 








Hall, 
per. A. A. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nanc} 
e sound s- $2 bushel 
mbertom, 
ac aE arly Triumph for May shipment, 
2 per 1,000. Rush your order. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. H. A. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 
improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2.50 per 1,000; 
10,000 and over, $2. Booking orders April deliveries. 
Cash with order. Dixie Plant Co., Ty Ty, Ga. 


Improved Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants 
—$1.65 per 1,000; 10,000, over, $1.45. Booking orders 


“Porto Rico y yam, 
Pigford, 




















April deliveries. Cash with order. B. J. Head, 
Alma, Ga 

For Sale—Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall, Tri- 
umph, Porto Rico, Myers’ Early, $1.75 per measured 


bushel; % bushel, $1. No discount. Myers Seed & 


Plant Co., Tifton,* Ga, 





° (27) 367, 


Tomato Seed—New Stone—Saved from first of last 


season's crop. % pound, 75ce; pound, $2.50, deliv- 
ered. Seed Sweet Potatoes, Yellow Nansemond, Up 
River and Bigstem Jersey, bushel, $1.50, here. Book- 
orders for all varieties pant at $1.75 per thousand. 
H. H. Austin, Felton, Delawa: 








c ~~ Cabbage 


cme pay varieties, $2 per 1,000; 
10,000 at 


$1.75; 20,000 at $1.50; leading varieties 
ready now. Onion plants, $1.50. Sweet potato plants 
from Government inspected seed, free from weevil, 
$2.50 per 1,000; 10,000 up, $2.25. Leading varieties, 
Place order now; short crop. G, D. Moore, ‘The 
Plant Man,’’ Hawthorn, Fla. 


Plants—Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 
one thousand, 50; ten thousand and over, $2. Gen- 
uine Nancy Hall and Porto Rico potato sprouts, $4 
per thousand; ten thousand and over, $3.50. All va- 
rieties tomato, egg and pepper plants Write for 
prices and special assortment of plants for small gar- 
dens. Enterprise Co., Inc., Sumter, 8S. C 








For Sale—Porto Rico Potato Plants for April, 
May and June delivery. In lots of 10,000 or more, $2 
per thousand; in lots of less than 10,000, $2.25 per 


thousand, __f.0.b. Chas. Bowman, Ty | Ty, Ga. 


For Sale’ Porto Rico potato “plants, $2.50 per or 1,000; 
cheaper in 10,000 lots. took orders for April 15th to 














June 15th deliveries. Cash with order. . Haw- 
kins, Hatley, Ga, Reference, Exchange Bank, Cor- 
ele, Ga. 

Porto Rico Yam Sweet Potato Plants—From vine 


grown seed; will be ready May 1 and later. $2.50 
per thousand; 50c per thousand with order, balance 
when plants are ready to ship. 8. J. Thompson, 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


Potato Plants—Genuine Porto Rico and Nancy Hall 





plants, two dollars per thousand, one to ten thousand; 
ten thousand and over, dollar seventy-five Plants 
now ready and prompt shipments guaranteed. Make 


bigger crops with our Hygrade plants. Satisfaction 
i, W. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


RAR 
Horse and Mule Hides Wanted—$3.50 each, express 
to Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 


Pry us for Better Kodak Finishing. Request prices. 
Hi. shtower- Goodwin, Durham, N. C 


No. 1 Johnson Hay—In car lots. Ask for delivered 
price. Billiken Place, Gallion, Ala. 


70-Egg Cyphers Incubator—Perfect order. 
der with ten dollars gets it. 
Virginia. 

For Sale—Bee Hives and Beekeepers’ rr 


write for special price list. Roebuck Gin Co., Boe- 
buck, 8. C. 











First or- 
Evergreen Farms, Rice, 








Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 ds, 55e; 
500, wie 25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore Poultry Farm, 
Waverly Mills, 8. ‘C. 




















San Marcos, Texas. 











MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Preston’s Plants—Send for price list. Fred “MM. 
Preston, Orlando, Fia. 

Plants—Cabbage, tomato, 


$1.50 thousand; 
$2. Oakdale Farm, College Park, 

Two-year- =. Amoor River Privet; Sans Trifoliata, 
and Shrubbe L. A. Reynolds, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., Route . 

For Sale—White Spanish peanuts, 10c pound. Va- 
riety colored beans, llc pound. D. W. Alexander, 
Connelly Springs, N 

Field Peas and Soy Beans—At wholesale prices in 
sma]l lots. We sell and we buy. Offer us. Allen 
Seed Co., Ayden, N. C. 


_patete, 

















guaranteed. Sieg Co., Jacksonville, Fla. -. PRINTED STATIONERY 
STRAWBERRIES Mimeographing—Samples free. Greenville (8S. C.) 

pret Bale—Everbearing and Missionary la ite 4 Jqurnal. 

ants—Mixed uaranteed to please. 125, $1; 500, “If we do not do your printing we both lose.” Ask 
$3.75; 1,000, $6. Ed Tutherow, Lincolnton, N. C., | us for samples and pri: 
Route 5. Oxford Orphanage, N. C — a pee 

TOMATOES SYRUP 

McGee Tomatoes—1,200 bushels no Jonger causes Try Our “Home-made Sorghum’—As good as the 

surprise. Please write for particulars. M. C. McGee, | best) One dollar per gallon in gallon and half- 


gallon cans. Can ship express or freight. Cash with 
order. Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


If You Want the Finest Syrup you ever ate in your 
life, buy our home-made sorghum, none better. Sixty- 
gallon barrels, 75c; thirty-three-gallon kegs, 80c; five- 
gallon jackets, $5c; one-gallon cans, 90c. cash with 
order. Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Virginia Farm Pocseles Write for free catalog. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 

















Large and Small ae land, $20 acre. Rea- 
sonable terms. C. Witmer, Nottoway, . 
Farm for Sale—400 acres, three houses, out-build- 


ings, modern conveniences, level ‘and, near church 
and school, $20 acre. C, U. Hinshaw, Vass, N. C 





Wanted—Cowpeas, soy beans, Spanish p 
fas, etc. Mail samples. Quote Plowest cash x4 
Chris. Reuter, New Oreans, La. 


Early Amber Cane, Sudan Grass, and Early Speckled 
velvet beans. Write or wire for prices, stating quantity 
wanted. Smith Brokerage Co., Tennille, Ga. 


For Sale—Cabbage, Plants—Wakefield, Succession, 








Drumhead, $1.25 per 1,000. Potato plants, Porto 
Rico, Nancy Hall, $2.50 per 1,000. C. EB. Gibson, 
Valdosta, Ga. 





Soy Beans and Field Peas—At wholesale prices in 


small lots. Can furnish a few thousand bushels. We 
also buy peas, ~~  eqanta. Write or wire. Allen 
Seed Co. "Ayden, Cc. 





. } Yellow Soy Beans—$4.25 bushel. Cow- 
peas, $4.50 bushel. Porto Rico seed potatoes, $1.75 
bushel. All kinds wn Money with order. J. H. 


Parker, New Bern, N. 


Cabbage, Potato, Tomato and Bermuda Onion Plants 
—Potato plants, $2.25 per 1,000. Other plants, $1.50 
per 1,000. 500 cabbage or onions mailed postpaid, 
$1.25. H. & R. Ballard, Pavo, Ga. 

Potato, Cabbage and Tomato Plants—Porto Rico, 
Nancy Hall and Hardshell, $2, 1,000; cabbage, now 
ready, $2, 1,000; Comasens, $1. <7 Ls ae B. F. Han- 











cock, Rebecca, Ga., R 

For Sale—Big lot twenty per cent Cotton Seed Feed 
meal, forty-one dollars per ton, f.0.b. mills; better 
prices in car lots fifteen tons. 


Cash _ with order. 
Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, Cc, 


For Sale—Choica mountain - -grown seed potatoes, 
$8.25 per 100 pounds. Prolific seed corn, nubbed, 
shel led $3 per bushel. Prices f.0.b. Sylva, N. C. 
Cash with order. Frank H. Brown, Cullowhee, N. C, 


For Sale—Improved Porto Rico and Early Red 
Providence potato plants. $2.50 per 1,000; 10,000 and 
over, king orders April delivery. Cash with 
order. Plants guaranteed. Sam H. Roundtree, Folks- 
ton, Georgia. 











The Thomas Co., Gainesville, Fla. 
PEAS 


For Bele Find peas. Hall & Savage Bros., 
Greenville, N. 


Pose for a Whi corns 
W. P. Bowman, Granite Falls, No C - 











$3.60, f.0.b, 





Peas—Wonderful yielders, “Fecleaned, $3.70 
Hovis, City, Cc. 


Taylor 
bushel. 8. T. » Bessemer C 
Wanted—Twenty-five bushels Wh: Ti Clay or 
Groit cowpeas. Chas. L. Todd, Richmond, Va. 
For Sale—800 bushel nice clean field peas * 550 
per bushel, f.o.b. Conover, P. E. Ise stlowes Son, 
Conover, N. C. 


Will Deliver at Your Railroad Station—Cowpeas, 
$3.55 per bushel. Terms cash with order. J. M. 
Field, Climax, N. C. 


~Peas—Three heavy yielding varieties, Clay, Whip- 
poorwill, Early Crowder. Graded for planting. Ridge- 
crest Farm, Troutman, N. C. 


Peas for Sale—WHite Black- -eye, $5 a bushel; White 
Lady, $5; Whippoorwill, $3.25 per bushel. Cash with 
order. J. T. Searcy, Columbus, Miss. 























Biggs Seven-Ear Prolific Seed Corn—$1.25 al peck ; 
84 per bushel. C. B. Moore, Pittsboro, N. 





Seed Corn—Hollymead White, Biggs, er 
$3.50 bushel. Spendid germination. Hollymead, 
Proffitt, Va. 





For Sale—Boone County and Virginia Seed Corn— 
Absolutely pure and high testing. Oak Hill Stock 
Farm, Wenonda, Va. 


Large Lot Sound, Clean Peas for Sale—Rubber and 
‘ator — a: Clay, Black and Red 
cash w FW 
Fone’ Gig order. J. F. Weathers, 


Tron Peas—$3.90 per bushel; Brabham, $4; Whip- 
— $3.85; Red Ripper, $3. 90; Clay, $3.90; Cot: 
n Patch, $3. 90; Mixed, $9.75; Rubber, $3.75; 
Back, $3. 90 Large White Black-eye, $5; White te Rice, 
$5.51 irby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 








Blount’s Prolific Seed Corn—Field selected, strictly 
Two-eared variety, $3.50 per bushel. Gordon Wilfong, 
Newton, North Carolina. 

Prize-winning Mosby Seed Corn—Field 
hand-picked, twenty years, six dollars bushel. 





selected, 
A. 8. 





Woodruff, Batesville, Miss. 

syelite Seed Corn—4 varieties; 200 bushels; $4 
bushel. I won Sweepstakes at Raleigh. Ridgeway 
Farm, Stony Point, N. C. 





Seed Corn—Goodman’s Prolific, 300 bushels. Ringlet 
Barred Rocks, cockerels, $2.50; pullets, $25, eaes, $1.50 
per 15. Reed Creek Farm, Ramseur, N. 


Marlboro Prolific Seed Corn—This corn had 
Vears of selection by me, and "lately Clemson ym 
tural College. $3.50 per bushel. Welch Wilbur, 
Newberry, S. C. 


Seed Corn—Batt’s ‘'4-Eared ha fen ge me- 
dium hard, Southern grown and field selected. Pro- 
duced 50 bushels on ordinary land. Brier Hill 
Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 














Biggs’ Seven-Ear Corn—For 22 years we have been 
growing this A prolific corn. $4 bushel: * $2.25 
two pecks; $1.25 peck; a with order. Mrs. Noah 
Biggs, Beatland Neck, 

Seed Corn for = re Prolific, the kind 


that has made the best yields = the state for th 
years. Will shell more to the ears than any 


PECANS 


All About Papershell Pecan Culture— 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 7 = 
Budded te 
ten cents. Get ‘ 

Hartwell, Ga.. 

Sample Big Pecan Nuts Free—Lan 

today for samples and prices of trees. Gothen "les 
es, Thomasville, Ga. 


PEANUTS 
White Spent Seed Peanuts for Sale—Also ask 








apples and Kieffer pe 
ain List.’ Hartwell Nurseries, 




















for prices. Bush, Richland, Ga. 
RYE 
Sow Abrussl Rye—5 bushels, $14. J. M. Field, 
Climax, N 
POTATOES 





Yellow Jersey Seed Sweet Potatoes—$2 per ‘bushel. 
McUmber & Son, Greenfield, Tenn. 


Sweet Potato Seed—Southern Queen, $3.50 for 3 
bushel crates. e oose, Conover, N. C, 

Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Plants in Season—Two 
dollars thousand. J. L. Reynolds, Bellevue, Macon, 
Georgia. 

Wanted—Sweet Potato Seed—In 

















large or small lots. 




















100 in 
other variet 4 
Saenene e 7 é poms $1; busbel, $3.50. W. N. Clinton, 


Hot bed frames and glass for sale. Platt & Com b 
Onancock, Va. — 





I Have Some Cash Buyers for Salable Farms—Will 
deal with owners only. Give description, location, 
and cash price. James P. White, New Franklin, Mo. 


Your Farm Subdivided, Properly Advertised and 
Sold at Auction will bring you more money than if 
sold as a whole. Let us show you. Carolina Realty 
Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


Small North Carolina Farm and Paying Country 
Grocery Store—Right at railroad station, in prosperous 
farming section, on a good sand-clay road, 8 miles 
from a good market, for sale at reasonable price for 
cash. Farm contains 10 acres, on which is a nearly 
new six-room house, good barn and outbuildings. 
New two-story 30x64 feet brick store building with 
clean stock. If interested, write Postmaster, Mc- 
Leansville, N. C. 


Your Ford Will Use Half Coal Oil if you use our 
1918 Carburetor. 34 miles per gallon guaranteed. One- 
third more power Use cheapest gasoline or one-half 
kerosene. Quickly starts cold motor, even at zero 
and moves right off with full power. No spitting, 
or popping. Slow speed on high. Fits exactly. 
tach it yourself. 30 off list where no agent. Big 
profits selling our goods. We fit all motors. Write 
for 30-day trial offer and money-back guarantee. The 
ge Carburetor Company, Madison Street, 

ayton a 

















Saddlers, Jacks and Percherons 
On account of embargo on shipment of livestock 
to Cuba, South and Central America, we will cut 
prices 30 per cent to 40 per cent on all Saddlers 
and Jacks we have for the next 30 days. 

Some Splendid Percheron Stallions, 

Mares and Young Mules. 

Write us describing your wants. 

THE COOK FARMS, LEXINGTON, KY. 














EVERY FARM SHOULD 
HAVE ITS HEREFORDS 


Because Herefords are the best breed of beef cattle, and 
should prompt every American farmer to do his share toward { 


Pe 


If you are interested, be sure to attend the AUCTION SALE OF 
FIFTY SELECTED HEAD OF GEORGIA OWNED HEREFORD 
CATTLE to be held under the auspices of this Association at 
MILLER UNION STOCK YARDS IN ATLANTA at 12 o’clock 
noon, MARCH 29,1918. : : : 8s 8 8&8 8 8 


FOR ANY INFORMATION, 


Georgia Hereford Cattle Breeders Association 


1608 3rd National Bank Bidg., 





aioe alone 
ing his — 
and its allies by raising beef cattle. 

Herefords are the hardiest breed 
of cattle; they reach maturity before 
other breeds, and put on weight at 
the lowest possible cost, eating rough 
feed and thriving under adverse 
conditions better than: any other 
breed; at the same time responding 
to favorable conditions better than 
any other breed. 

Start today by buying a good 
Hereford Bull and crosssing 
with your native cows. Or, ter 
still, lay the arg of a pure- 
bred Hereford herd buying a 
Hereford bull and a we Y good H Here- 


ford cows or heifers. 


WRITE TO 


(4) ATLANTA, GA. 

















368 (28) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRES—An offering 1 Bred Sow that has far 
rowed 53 pigs in five litters, price $75; 5 March and 
April Bred Gilts at $75 each. Also have a few more 
Boar pigs at $20 each. Am taking orders for Fe ——— 
and March Pigs out State Fair grand cham; m m sows 

We sell prize winners. Everything registere 

LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 








‘MODERN TYPE 


| DUROCS _ | 
for Sale, All Ages and in | 
Any Quantity. Pairs and 


Trios Mated No Akin. 


Credit Extended to Responsible 
Parties 


| weKIMBALL, 


| HARGROVE,N.C. 





PECAN GROVE DUROC-JERSEYS 
North Carolina’s Champion Herd. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, 
McCullers, North Carolina. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 
BIG TYPE QUALITY—PROLIFIC. 
Bervice Boars, Weanling Pigs for Sale Write for prices. 
ROBERT L. 


P. 0. Goose Creek. * Otranto, S. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Big Type Poland-China - Pigs 














Pedigreed. Booking | orders for spring delivery. 
Herd Boars:—Hill’s “A Wonder,” direct descend- 
ant of the noted “A Wonder’; “Sampson the 


Great,’”” direct descendant of the famous Long- 
fellow. The blue blood of the thousand-pound 
class. Quality guaranteed. 
REGISTERED JERSEY BULL CALVES. 
HILL BROOK STOCK FARM, ve : 
South Boston, rginia. 
+s a 














BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS—Having recently pur- 
chased a lot of heavy Western_bred top sows at long 
prices, breeding such as Peter Mouw, Gertsdale Jones, 
and Hoosier’s Giant, am offering the best lot of pigs 
to the public out of 20 years in business. Pigs ready 
ig shipment around the first of May. Pairs no akin, 
to 9 weeks old, $35; single, $18, pedigreed. 
R. M. MOORE, Route 2, Bedford, Virginia. 


O. I. C's. i 
. Originators of 


the Famous 
6.1.6 








wnnrbernreorn 


















Breed The Best 


THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE 


FAT HOGS 
wyiiaerenies (Y 
Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 


Weighed 2806 Pounds. an eS 
t extensive 
po Kady ‘Sf pure bred hogs in the world. 
tg wy today for the true story of the real 
0. 1. C. Hogs. All foreign shipments 
U. Ss. Government Inspected 
We have bred the O. I. C, Hem since 1863 


and have never lost a with cholera 
or any other er lost hog. with ¢ 


FOR FREE BOOK 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale” 

THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
; 508 Heights Temple a 


J CLEVELAND, 0 





Booking Orders for 0. 1. C. Pigs 
Ready to ship in March, Ape 





75; 
Boars, dei bred Sows, $85 to $125, registered 
w. i. EN, BEDFORD, VA. 


0. I. C. 0. I. C. 


As Good as There Is in the World. 

3 and cholera immune, Pigs $31 a pair, 
vey oS not akin. Few fine bred gilts, $60. 
L. E. WRIGHT & CO., STEENS, MISS. 


O. I. C—PIGS FOR SALE—O. I. C. 


Bred from prize winners of thé very largest type 

breeders, weighing over 800 pounds. Five sows far- 

rowed 61 pigs in one litter. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Registration free. 

Cc. E. CASSEL, HERSCHEY, PA. 














0 I C ? and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 

S$ Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Speeiaity. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 
: TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTHS All Ages. English, Canadian 
or American bred. 
* Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 





Columbia. 





___ABERDEEN- ANGUS 


I am ) offering a num- 
ber of young bulls, 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
——__________—__ cows and _ heifers. 
good individuals and well bred, at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 
J. D. BLACKWELL. FAYETTE. MISSOURI. 








ANGUS CATTLE 

bering 200; most fashionable families. 
Bot individuals. Immediate shipment. Both sexes. 
Ore ‘ere booked for spring delivery. Prices reasonable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. TUDOR & SON, 








GLEN-MAWR FARM, 1OWA CITY, IOWA. 


SUMMA A 






nnn ] 


TM mn 










_ PINE CREST FARM 
Grand Champion Bred Sow Sale. 


In New Sale Pavillion on Farm, 2 miles from 


Charleston, Miss., March 23, 1918. 


5 HEAD OF THE BREED’S 5 0 a 
BEST DUROCS”"" SCISSORS, WORLD’S CHAMPION 1917 


ALL DOUBLE IMMUNE Tiveevaueancevscevuannceuneeceescegnsescennsnne suseaeaneestonsesneaaneansneeaninge 


This a is sired by Grand Champion Orion Cherry King, Jr., Imperator, Pathfinder, Pals Suc- 
cess, Col. Success, Imperator’s Success, Aviator, Defender, King Select, King the C 1, Cherry Tip, Bell 
Isle’s Success, Pals Wonder 2d, and Fancy Col. 2nd. , 4 ‘ ene Sallie ashes 
ALL BRED TO 

SCISSORS, World’s Champion 1917, Liberty Bond, Kentuck Grand Champion of 1917 and defeated the 
boars of many other state fairs; Imperator’s Orion 7th, second prize junior, Memphis, 1917; Pal’s Won- 
der Premier, 6 times Junior Champion, 1917, at such fairs as Ohio State Fair, Indiana State Fair, Ken- 
tucky State Fair, Tennessee State Fair, Tri-State Fair—a record no boar ever made; Orion Cherry 
Tip and Pine Crest Tip. 


Mut 











Come to Our First Sale---We have Lots to Show You---Write for Catalog Today. = 
PINE CREST FARM, Charleston, Miss. = 
COLS. IGLEHEART, PITTMAN and GEO. R. HOOKS will represent The == 
HENGST, Auctioneers. Progressive Farmer. = 
El NAA 
ABERDEEN -  “ 
ANGUS : BUY A BETTER BULL! 


Quality and Type, 

and bred on the 

lines that produced 

aur International 

Grand Champion 
917. 


AMES her. 







BULLS 


Make every acre fight for victory 
by getting the BEST Bull, an 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Over the top and under the hide, 
the International Livestock Expo- 


& sition has proven the Aberdeen- 
ngus the beef breed supreme. Every Grand Champion but one in sixteen shows have been won 
~ Aberdeen-Angus carcasses. Thirteen out of sixteen Grand Champion carlots have been 
Aberdeen-Angus. Ten out of sixteen of the Grand Champion steers have been Aberdeen-Angus 
and one of the other six was a cross-bred carrying Aberdeen-Angus blood. 

A peat SPRING BULL SALES OF THE ASSOCIATION AT 











For particulars 
address 










Grand Senate, Siaen, pot 














E. St. Louis, March L Chicago, March 27. Siou oe i 
Omaha, April 3, ane of Sales on tent MO: April, 4." a ae 
. rite for Catalog of Sales or place order with 
I Offer Angus Bulls and Heifers D. LOWE, Knoxville, Tenn. Southern Field Representative. 
AMERICAN ABERDEEN: ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION Stock Yards, CHICAGO. 


Akin to International Winners backed by positive 
guarantee and sent on approval. om. friends made 
them famous. Also POLAND-CHIN 


J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, ALTOM, ILLINOIS. 











ANGUS CATTLE 25,0°%,32 sime,'et TAYLOR PLANTATION 


service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, ree 


n P. 8. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 


ROSE. DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, 7 / BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 





HEREFORD Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
EFORDS Oxford Lads and Eminent families. You know there is 





REGISTERED cia" miscutone, by 
HEREFORDS | isr"‘puttex: by nolan 


no better blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices 
TEN BULLS ready for TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


yi ty ps open and bred. 


























MuntTy CALV both 
SHETLAND PONIES, all ‘sees. Write us. 
BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, BUFORD, GA. HOLSTEINS HOLSTEINS 
————oOSSSS |HOLSTEIN CALVES ‘2, "E&IE*® and 2 
LS, 15 
wee HOLSTEINS APRA PAISAPAY HOLSTEIN BULL] 5 weeks old, nicely marked and from Fete | ad 
= tin ‘ruastenas ‘oud order ef aioe” “Mulee® 
fact i one, onietenind, provable CA | VE S EDGEWOOD FARM, WHITEWATER, WIS. 
act is pointin the way to greater : 
dairy profits throughout the whole Sired by— eosin, 














United States— Traverse Prince Weg, 
Vandercamp Segis Korndyke REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 


i : ‘at: tae 2. ek Ree 200 
Bred King Pietje Pontiac Alcartra, S Bulls, § MMtRS Gd 2... cccccccccccce $708 > 






































Dixie Aaggie Ora Alcartra, 4 Bulls, 7 months old -.. 0... 125 each 
e urham Bulls ...... 2 
are the most and other noted bulls, out of splen- Best breeding and bargains fas —— 
profitable cows didly bred, heavy producing dams. W. R. MOORMAN & SON, 
h Prices reasonable. Glen Dean, Kentucky. 
on earth. SEWARD STOCK FARM, Inc., || \ 
. * 4] Petersburg Virginia 
Most Profitable in Milk 4 , . R 
—they yield the greatest quan- EGISTERED SHORTHORN CAT TL 
tities of any cows. 
F SELECT HOLSTEIN HERD AT A SACRIFICE Have west snag Pons unusually 
. Owing to death of one of fi ill sell im- "ine “Animals. 
Most Profitable in Butter mediately, “entre hen much eli "real value Come and Saamine 
> = 20 hi class you c es Ik, he ro - r 
<< hold all records for ducers, majority ate ke Rou records, mostly SHEDDEN FARMS, 
to 5 s 0 600 Ss 2 ld 
production. Holfers to freshen. soon, $1,400. . Two Splendid Raymond, Georgia. 
e 4-year-old A. R. O, pos to freshen in March, 
Most Profitable In Calves $550. All registered, tuberculin tested Excellent 
P b 4 Holstei 1 coportupity. to sec yp nn glean herd. Come at 
—Pure- re $ re) stein calves one a ckee Holstein Farm, Bardstown, Ky. HORSES AND MULES 
are bringing high prices. Jeena stabiihceedemantapinestin S 











There is an enormous de- KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS} 





: his breed. 0 IS THE TIME TO TAKE ADVANTAGE Largest and finest register- 
mand for this ed N OF THE GREAT OFFERING WE ARE ed Jacks we have ever been 
MAKING IN able to offer our trade. Our 


Write for information—Free— 


we have nothing to sell. HOLSTEIN FEMALES 


prices reasonable. Every jack 
guaranteed. Visit us early 
and select from entire of- 


THE HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN Send for free female price list with 100 head of ferin Writ 
bargains in it, or if interested in a bull, ask f z. rite today. 

ASSOCIATION of AMERICA ay $F XK 5S 5 aul lea taeda Tee Ee Wright Owner. 

Box 180 Brattleboro, Vt. WOODLAWN FAR\M, Sterling, Ill. pe A City. Pon 




















Established 1884. 



































Saturday, March 16, 1918] 
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ers THE SOUTH’S 


25th to 
GREATEST LIVE.- 
Mar. “30m EATEST LIV Mar. com 



































EVER before in the history of the South has an opportunity been offered to buy such high class Pure Bred, 
Registered Herefords as this. These offerings are from the best herds in the South, whose owners are 
presenting these sales with a desire to scatter the South’s Best Livestock and thus help to win the great 

world war. You owe it to yourself and your fellow man to attend these sales, and buy. 











At Tri- State sien Grounds, Memphis, Tenn., March 25th, 70 Herefords 30 succs*® 


i Ex eS THE PICK OF THE JOHNSON—POSTON—ANDERSON HERDS 


| | This offering will consist of 40 females—15 with calves at foot and rebred to Outstanding Bulls. 





<> The Bulls are all good HERD BULLS—Prince Rupert and Point Comfort and Anxiety 4th blood 
' resented in this sale.- 
Write for big illustrated catalogue today—addressing. 

PERCY H. ANDERSON, Sales Manager, Holly Springs, Mississippi. 





Mississippi Hereford Breeders Will Sell 55 Head at Jackson, Mississippi, March 26. 








At Demopolis, Ala., in the Heart of the Great Alfalfa Section of Alabama, March 27th 


50 Herefords—1i2 Bulls—1i2 Cows with Calf at Foot. 18 Bred Heifers, 8 Open Heifers: 


4 SONS OF VERNET PRINCE 28th, 2 SONS OF VERNET PRINCE 30th, 4 BY PRINCE PERFECTOR 2d a splendid perfection BEAU 
DONALD and a blue ribbon winner at the Alabama State Fair in 1916. The cows and heifers are largély Anxiety 4th breeding. Most of 
calves at foot are by Vernet 28th and the cows*rebred to him. All of the 18 bred cows and heifers are bred to him. I am putting in this 
sale a splendid lot of cattle, both bulls and females and here you have a wonderful opportunity to get foundation stock or individuals to 
strengthen established herds. 

Write for catalogue today and prepare to attend this sale—addressing either MARENGO FARMS, Demopolis, Ala., or J. T. STOKELY, Ist 

National Bank Building, Birmingham, Alabama. ” 
Get in the GREAT SOUTHERN HEREFORD CIRCUIT—all sales under cover—rain or shine. 








At Montgomery, Ala.; Alabama Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Assn., seu’ 60 Head, March 28 


In order to insure the the quality of the consignments several of the larger and more prominent 
breeders of the state have agreed to dispense with private auction sales which they intended holding 





in the Spring and have consigned a few of their tops for this sale. Each animal has been inspect- 
ed and nothing which does not show true Hereford type and quality will be entered. This offering 
will consist of the best collection of cattle of any breed ever offered at public auction in the state 
and there dre sure to be bargains. This will be a Show of Alabama Herefords as well as a Sale and 
every one interested in the livestock industry is requested to attend whether you desire to pur- 
chase or not. Get in this great Southern Hereford Circuit—it will be an inspiration to you. 





Write for catalogue today addressing j ) ee 8 
R. J. GOODE, Jr., Gastonburg, Alabama. a < 

















Southern Bred Hereford Cattle at Auction Sica varas Atlanta, Ga., March 29th 2 cows 


Ten Bulls and forty cows, all registered and from the finest strains of Herefords in-the United States will be offered in this sale. 
This is the first sale ever held under the auspices of the Georgia Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association. A wonderful opportunity to see and 
buy the best. 


CONSIGNORS: 
P. S. CUMMINGS, Leila, Ga. ANDERSON FARMS, Marietta, Ga. L. W. JARMAN, Porterdale, Ga. 
SHINGLER BROS., Ashburn and E. E. MACK, Thomasville, Ga. J. D. LITTLE, Atlanta, Ga. 
Donalsonville, Ga. H. P. REDWINE, Fayetteville, Ga. W. L. FLORENCE, Powder Springs, Ga. 


For catalogue address H. P. REDWINE, Secretary, Georgia Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association, Fayetteville, Ga. 








At nd UNION STOCK YARDS, Geoncia’ W. L. FLORENCE Sev’ 47 HEREFORDS 4é Femates MARCH 30th 


This offering will consist of 40 cows and heifers—10 with calf at foot—20 bred heifers to calve in 
April and May and 10 open heifers. 
9 granddaughters of Beau Blanchard and the cows and heifers are bred to Beau Perfection a son of 
Beau Perfection Odessa Lad 34th and Prince Hermosa the 8th at the head of Jesse Engle & Son 
herd of Sheridan, Missouri. 
5 GOOD YOUNG BULLS, sired by Beau Perfection—all promising herd headers and will go out 
and make good for any breeder—large or small. 
Write for catalogue today W. L. FLORENCE, Powder Springs, Ga. 
Get in the Circuit and let’s Help Uncle Sam. They will furnish Food for the Sammies. 




















Auctioneer: Geo. R. Hooks will represent The Progressive Farmer in this circuit of sales, so 
ED RE PPE RT if you can’t attend, send him your mail bids. He will treat you fair. Every 
COL. FR Hereford Manin the South should make every one of these sales---they will we a 
“At His Best.’’ help to you---if you are.not breeding Herefords---START NOW! 
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BS me Rigen Soltis: 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


: . cents; three months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions: two years, 
PP hye lh yy BA . Clubs of 50 or more without agent's commissions, 50 eents. 
oreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. All subscriptions “stop when out. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, If sent together, can get The Progressive Farmer ene 
year for $1.50. A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


Reliability of Every Advertisement Guaranteed 


WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of fraudulent mis- 
representations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to adjust triffing disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good 
to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for 
loss shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and after 
the t tion lained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase price of the article ip 
question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one advertiser; that our liability does not apply when firm 
or individual becomes bankrupt; and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: [ 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 
advertising it carries.’ 




















FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED 


NDER the heading, ‘The Farmers’ Experience Meeting”, we will during 1918 

print @ discussion of 25. of the most interesting problems the Southern 

farmer has to grapple with. To these “Experience Meetings’ every Progres- 
sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. Give us actual experiences, brief and . 
to pe point. No letter must be over 600 words in length, and shorter ones are 
preferr 

For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $8, for the 
second best letter $2, and we will also pay regular space rates for every other let- 
ter we print. Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 


“Better Equipment for the Farm W omen.”—Letters must reach us by March 16. 
Moe with Neighbors in Doing Farm Work.”—Letters must reach us by 

arc 4 

“The Demonstration Agent: How He Has Helped; How He Might Help More.” 
—Letters must reach us by March 30. 

“Experiences in Buying Land.”—Letters must reach us by April 6. 

Letters on two or mure subjecta may be mailed at the same time, but must be 








written on separate sheets of paper. 














STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., ‘oF'scaviee 


Distributors 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


Ne. 28-30 So. Sycamere St. Petersburg, Virginia. 














MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK 


FOR THE 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Cloth 75c 
Paper 50c 


The practical experience of many years is brought into rich fruitage 
in Professor Massey’s new book. Coming at a time when all the South needs 
to be a-gardening, it has | at once into vogue. No reader of The Progres- 
sive Farmer should be without it. An arrangement has been made by which a 
copy may be had in connection with subscription or renewal. 


Please make it plain whether you want the cloth or paper binding and be sure 


to enclose the correct amount. 
CONTENTS 
I—THE GARDEN SOIL AND EQUIPMENT 
The Garden Soil 


Manuring and Fertilizing 
Rotating of Garden Crops 
Sashes and es 
1l—HOW TO GROW THE VARIOUS VEGETABLES 
Artichokes HY 


Dewberries and Blackberries 
Raspberries 
.V—PLANT DISEASES AND INSECTS 
VI—HANDY REFERENCE TABLES 
Standard Varieties of Vegetables 
Storing Vegetab! 
Quantities of Seed to 100 Feet of Row.. Plant Diseases and Their Treatment. ...120 
Number of Plants to Acre 113 Insect Enemies and How to Conquer 
Vegetable Planting Table il4 em. 122 
Fall and Winter Garden: How to Have Spraying and Spray Formulas 
One 118 Bulletins on Garden Crops 
Flower Planting Table 
es Wer ne SS MUNN, 0. 04:0000den o-06dbabannbecé ndash eae : 
With subscriptions for The Progressive Farmer—We Prepay Postage: 
One year (cloth) $1.75; (paper) $1.25 
(cloth) 2.25; (paper) 1.75 
(cloth) 2.75; (paper) 2.00 














When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 





Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 


LIME FOR SOILS AND CROPS 


Liming to Correct Soil Acidity—Crops That Need Lime Most—Lime 
Not a Substitute for Fertilizers—Do Not Mix Lime With Certain 


Materials 


By J. F. Duggar 


made as much use of lime as has 

been done in some other parts of 
the country. And yet a very large 
proportion of the soils of the Cotton 

Belt are acid. 
There have been 
good reasons in 
the past to ex- 
plain our failure 
to make any con- 
siderable use of 
lime. The high 
cost of lime, in- 
cluding freight, 
has at least until 
PROF. DUGGAB the past few 
years, restrained its use. Moreover, 
we have not grown extensively any 
crop plant that absolutely requires a 
large supply of lime. 

As our agriculture becomes more 
diversified, so that a greater number 
of plants are employed, including 
some that depend largely on lime for 
their successful growth, there arises 
a need for a more extensive use of 
lime. 


|: THE Cotton Belt we have not 


Correcting Acidity or Sourness 


HETHER lime is needed depends 

upon both the soil and the crop. 
Most crop plants are helped by lime 
on soils that are distinctly acid 
(“sour”) when tested by litmus pa- 
per. Anyone can make this test by 
getting from a drug store a good 
grade of blue litmus paper and press- 
ing naturally-moistened soil against 
this for a few minutes. A change in 
the color of the paper to pink or red 
indicates acidity, and hence the prob- 
ability that most crops thereon would 
be helped by lime. 

The correction of acidity or related 
unfavorable condition of the soil is 
the chief reason for applying lime. 
It has other beneficial effects, but 
as these are usually of much less im- 
portance than the correction of acid- 
ity, they will not be discussed here. 


Liming the Plant 


yates we come to considering the 

crop plant to be grown, the matter 
is less simple. For there is no sim- 
ple test for determining the extent to 
which a given kind of plant needs 
lime. This can be ascertained only by 
experiment. Such experiments have 
been made, so that we know some of 
the plants that are most dependent 
on a liberal supply of lime and we 
know a few crop plants that are in- 
jured by lime. Our knowledge is less 
exact regarding the growth of crop 
plants that are comparatively indif- 
ferent to lime or that respond to it 
but moderately. . 

Examples of lime-dependent plants 
are alfalfa and red clover, closely 
followed by peanuts, crimson clover, 
white melilotus (sweet clover), etc. 
Indeed, most of the leguminous 
plants, except the European lupins 
and, under some conditions our own 
cowpea, are greatly helped by lime. 

The almost universal response of 
leguminous crop plants to lime is 
probably due largely to its favorable 
effect on the microscopic organisms 
that cause the development of no- 
dules on the roots of legumes and the 
changing thereby of the inert nitro- 
gen of the air enmeshed in the soil 
into “fertilizer nitrogen.” These 
germs generally thrive best in a soil 
kept “sweet” (alkaline) by original or 
added lime. Hence the application of 
lime, wherever this is needed to over- 
come soil acidity, indirectly causes 
the leguminous plants to work with 
added power on the nitrogen of the 
air, with the result of greater luxur- 
iance of growth and added soil fer- 
tility. 

If I were called on to select but one 
widely grown plant on which to ad- 
vise farmers to apply lime, I should 


nominate the peanut for this honor. 

The following shows the average 
increase secured in experiments made 
under the writer’s direction in a num- 
ber of localities in Alabama,—most 
of the tests being on soil at least 
slightly acid. 

Since the same crops were not em< 
ployed in every experiment, the pers 
centages given cannot be compared 
with each other, except in a general 
way. 

In lime tests made in various parts 
of Alabama the -average increase in 
yield attributable to the use of limé 
were as follows: 

Cotton per cent 
Corn See per cent 
Cowpeas (seed and hay) . . per cent 
Peanuts eas per cent 
Velvet bean hay eee per cent 
Soy beans (seed and hay) per cent 
German millet hay 11 per cent 
Sorghum hay per cent 


Chufas per cent 
per cent 


Amounts of Lime Per Acre 


T IS necessary to apply lime in 

large amounts, usually one-half ton 
to two tons of. ground limestone per 
acre. The larger application should 
suffice for several years. The large 
amounts needed require that the 
price be low, say around $2 to $4 per 
ton at the farmer’s station. 

Whether it is patriotic or practica< 
ble to use much ground limestoné 
this year is questionable, in view of 
the congested conditions ef the 
transportation systems., If used, the 
preference should be given to lime< 
loving legumes, especially this year to 
peanuts and red or crimson clever or 
garden crops. 


Lime Not a Substitute for Fertilizer 


WHuLe a small part of the advised 

amounts of lime is used as plant 
food, it would be unfortunate to treat 
lime as if it were a substitute for com- 
mercial fertilizers. Indeed, it has 
sometimes been found to make come 
mercial fertilizers more effective. It 
has been claimed that lime sets free 
some potash, but ground limestone 
can scarcely be very effective in this, 
even in soils having an abundant sup- 
ply of insoluble potash. 

Lime should not be mixed with fer- 
tilizers, and this is especially true re< 
garding lime and acid phosphate. For 
the water-soluble phosphoric acid in 
such mixtures (after being moisten« 
ed) tends to revert,—that is to take 
on a somewhat less soluble, though 
still available, form. Hence lime 
should be applied in such a way as 
not to come into immediate contact 
with acid phosphate, though a slight 
amount of such contact in the soil 
will probably not be injurious to a 
perceptible extent. 

For other reasons, it is also best 
not to mix lime with any nitrogenous 
fertilizer, at least not until both aré 
surrounded by soil. 


How Much Is It Worth to You? 


PLEASE find enclosed $2 for re- 

newing my subscription for three 
years for your splendid paper; it is 
worth $25 a year to me. Next to my 
agricultural training, I owe most to 
your valued paper for what knows 
ledge of agriculture I possess, which 
enables me to hold a responsible posi- 
tion as farm overseer. 

My work becomes more interest- 
ing and complex each year, but every 
week Dr. Butler and Prof. Massey 
have just what I want to know, and 
Dr. Poe is, to my mind, doing thé 
greatest work of any man in our 
country for the uplift of the poor 
fafmer of the South. 

Here’s hoping for The Progressivé 
Farmer, the greatest farm paper in 
America, many years of success and 


usefulness, 
S. W. FOSTER. 








Saturday, March 16, 1918] 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “* The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 

















LOOK AHEAD 


HE rush of spring work is on and we 
Tie the boys and girls who read this 
page are deing their part. We also know 
that the work is hard and that there are 
times when discouragement creeps in— 
times when muscles ache and life seems 
all drudgery. 

When this feeling comes, what should 
ene do? 

Why, look ahead! Im the drudgery 
and hard work of preparing a seedbed 
for corn, look ahead and see the corn- 
crib filled to overflowing with perfect 
ears. When you plant the cotton, leok 
ahead and think ef the geod things the 
cotton menmey will buy and the number 
of people the cotton itself will keep 
warm or the number of useful purposes it 
will serve. When planting the garden, 
look ahead and think of the geod things 
to eat it will preduce and the amount of 
foodstuffs it will release for the soldiers 
of Uncle Sam and our allies. 

Yes, look ahead! When following the 
plow or using the hoe—when gnats 
swarm about and small rivulets of per- 
spiration trickle down the face—let there 
come from the lips of every Progressive 
Farmer boy and girl a merry whistle or a 
glad song as they look ahead! 











se oe 
Raising Chickens 
(Girls’ $1 Prize* Letter) 

AST year I joined the Prentiss County 

poultry club. Mamma ordered me a get- 
ting of Plymouth Rock eggs. I set them 
the 13th of April. 

I had some trouble with hens changing 
nests, and laying hens, but the fourth hen 
that had set on them hatched eleven plump 
little fellows. 

I gave them good attention, 
saw chickens grow so fast. 

I lost one, and except one, the others were 
fine. I sold two roosters at $2.50 each, and 
swapped three to Mamma for one rooster 
and five pullets to make up my pen. Some 
of my pullets began laying in December, and 
laid on all winter, not missing many days. 

I penned my hens through the hatching 
season, and sold several sittings, besides set- 
ting a good many at home, 

I had the care of all the chickens from the 
first of April. I had three my 
Made two hatches with incubator, rais- 
They are fine. 


and I never 


settings of 
own. 
ing in all about 260. 

Papa raises lots of corn and it is fine te 
make young chickens grow, and to make 
hens lay too, when balanced with other 
feeds. We use a mash of shorts, corn meal, 
and cottonseed meal. Besides tending chick- 
ens, I have helped to milk three cows, 
churned, molded butter, ironed, cooked and 
helped to can a lot of fruit and vegetables, 
besides waiting on two-year- 
old baby sister most of the time. 

I am in school now. Hope to finish the 
eighth grade this year. 


Mamma and 


SUSIE PARKER. 
Booneville, Miss. 





A Trip to the Tusquitee Bald 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

T 7 o’clock on September 12, 1917, my 

two brothers and I took our small game 
rifles and started to the summit of the Tus- 
quitee Bald, which has an altitude of 6,345 
feet, 

We went fast at 
we climbed the long 
we reached the top, 


but got slower as 
At 10 o'clock 
wearied to be sure, but 
otherwise not any worse by our walk. We 
rested a short time and then selected a 
camping place, got our dinner, then put our 
rations in a safe place and started out to 
see the country. 

There are really three Balds each having 
a separate name. The names are: Johnson 
Bald, Potrock Bald, and Signa) Bald, each 
having very near the same altitude. 

We roamed about over these peaks till 5 
o'clock, then went to our camp, got our sup- 
per, and told stories for some time before 
geing to bed? We slept late the next morn- 
ing, but broke camp at 8 o'clock. We spent 
an hour and a half sight seeing before we 
started home. 

There are four species of the squirrel fam- 
ily on this mountain, the fox squirrel is the 
largest, the gray squirrel next, then comes 
the striped boomer, and the little chirping 
ground squirrel. 

I don't want the young folks to think we 
shot any birds. We wouldn't do that for 
anything. RUFUS ROWLAND. 

Hayesville, N. C. 


first, 
ridges. 





“Are both those horses yours?” asked 
Benny, a precocious six-year-old, of the 
minister, when he drove up behind @ pranc- 
ing pair of bays. 

“Sure,’’ replied the dominie “Why ?’’ 

“Oh, nothing,’’ answered Benny, “but pa 
said we had only a one-horse preacher.” 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DANIEL BOONE 











HERE are but few schoo! children who 

have net heard or read of stories of Daniel 
Boone and his hunts, travels, and Indian 
fights over the mountain regions of western 
North Carolina and eastern Kentucky a hun- 
dred years ago and more. 

Well, the fourteen year-old boy in this pic- 
ture is another Daniel Boone—a _ strong, 
keen, black-eyed boy of dark complexion and 
jet blaek hair who lives alongside the old 
Boone trail in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, and is a grandson, once or twice remov- 
ed, of the original Daniel Boone. 

And young Daniel Boone of today is also 
doing some pioneering. He is showing the 
people of Yancey County how to lead in 
farming. Last year he won a prize offered by 
the Agricultural Extension Service which 
then organized potato clubs in Yancey for 
the first time. He made a yield of 55% bush- 
els of potatoes, by his sole efforts, on a plot 
of ground % of an acre in size. 

We believe our other Progressive 
boys and girls will be interested in getting 
acquainted with this young Daniel Boone 
of the twentieth century and here’s hoping 
he will do as great a work in leading his 
people into new paths of promise and pros- 
perity as did his great ancestor of the eigh- 
teenth century! 


Farmer 





Mourning Doves and Crows 


HE soft 

brings to 
mornings of May, 
with the humming of 
of the quails and the odor of freshly turned 
earth. 

Then, when all 
home building, may be 
cooing notes of the builds its 
frail nest of twigs and sticks. In this they 
lay two pure white eggs. They have a habit 
that of the Bob White, of pre- 
tending a broken wing and fluttering along 
on the ground before you, until it has drawn 
you away from its nest. They very 
swift flyers and while in flight make a pe- 
culiar whistling sound. . 

About 99 per cent of their food consists 
of vegetable matter. In the 
was found 2,500 seed of yellow sorrel, in an- 
and in another 


the Mourning Dove 
the sunny 
the air is filled 


the whistling 


cooing of 
my mind 
when 


warm, 


insects, 


birds turning to 


heard most often the 


the are 


dove, as it 


similar to 


are 


stomach of one 


other 6,400 seeds of fox tail, 

4,820 seed of hawk weed. 
The 

and 


of our most useful birds 
very little can be 


dove is one 
one of which harm 
said. 

Crow.—Possibly no bird is 
nor hated than the crow. 
the damage he does; because of his fondness 
for young sprouting and his love of 
good “roasting ears’’, he has for 
himself an evil reputadion that often causes 
under-estimate the 


better known, 
more Because of 
corn, 
earned 
us to overlook or to 
good work he does. 
While his damage to young corn is some- 
considerable, yet he also does an 
amount of good by eating great 
injurious 


times 
immense 
quantities of 

The crow 
himself, for though few farmers miss an op- 
portunity of killing there is no appre- 
falling off in This is 
work in such close coiperation, 


insects. 


seems well able to take care of 
one, 


ciable number. be- 
Cause crows 
one seldom seeing a crow on the ground, ex- 
cept when there is one perched in a tree 
nearby to give the alarm should danger ap- 
proach. 

They delight in worrying hawks and owls. 
If a crow finds one, he immediately gives 
the alarm and soon has a noisy cawing flock 
to help him worry hawk or owl, as the case 
may be. 


J. C, JONES. 
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y Every Chick 


Feed your chicks properly at the start 
and you will raise them. Millions of baby 
chicks die each season because they are not @ 
fed “baby food” especially suited to their needs, 
We guarantee that 


Pratts Baby Chick Food 


will safely carry your baby chicks through the critical first three 
weeks and make them big and strong. Then you can easily 
bring them to maturity. 

Pratts Baby Chick Food is a correctly-proportioned, balanced ration for 
baby chicks. It contains cereals, animal food and mineral matter to build 
flesh, feathers and bone. It completely nourishes the chicks—gives them 
a strong start—prevents chick troubles due to improper food and digestive 

disturbances, 

Our dealer in your town has instructions to supply you with 

Pratts Preparations under our square-deal guarantee—‘‘ Your 

money back if YOU are not satisfied’’—the guarantee 
has stood for nearly 50 years. 
y) & Write for FREE copy of “Baby Chick Book" 
( 


._, PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
2B Philadelphia Chicago 


Toronto 


AMAR “eee 


HATCHING EGGS AND BABY CHICKS 


romans PUNK EGG FARM (xssssa 


Leghorns Exclusively 


My pens consist of birds imported direct from Tom Barron 
England and those raised from imported stock. Each individual 
in each mating has a past performance record and is bred from 
high egg strain parents. , 

Ask me to send you my free illustrated book giving prices and 
description of my hatching eggs and breeding stock. This book 
interest you. Safe delivery promised and shipping losses 
made good. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FARM, Box 4 Bloomington, Ill. 
LYLE W. FUNK, Proprietor 


Seed That’s Fit For Planting 


Our 1918 Catalog is now ready for 
mailing and we want you to have it. 
It describes and prices all seed for the 
Farm, Field and Garden, including 
Watermelon Seed, Cowpeas, Soja and 
Velvet Beans, Peanuts, Potatoes, Chu- 
fas, and Artichokes, Improved Seed 
Corn, Seed for Forage Crops, Clover, 
Grasses, etc. 

CURRY-ARRINGTON CO, 
Box 136 Rome, Ga. 
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Nomination 


FOR 


f 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
CALF, PIG AND POULTRY CLUB 








Enclosed find $..............for-............ .....years subscription for 


eee cee come coc ewes ccceccesece nn nn 


Name ef Subseriber 


a I ll State 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following in 
The Progressive Farmer’s Calf, Pig and Poultry Club. 


eo a) ee Club Worker 


Name of 


ne i certian a REE, 














Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 





Ive Got the World Beat On 
this Year 


Vehicle 


Do you know the small 
town manufacturer 
with the country ways? 
Let’s get acquainted. 
Send me your name. 


PODIUM) 
a 
Look in 


ET ME SEND IT TO YOU. 
my grandfather established tl 


little town I am now in, long years ago, and left us Bohons a heritage 
of square, honest dealing to keep up, and since my own boyhood I 
have never been so proud of anything as I am of our new catalog. 


i Mean It. It’s 


I tell you honestly that I have just had 
printed the biggest, finest vehicle book 
the world ever saw. It’s a wonder. 
Beautifully illustrated, showing more 
styles, quotes lower prices than you 
would ever have dreamed would be pos- 
sible. My line of fine harness is also 


That is the Bohon way of doing business. 


fair 


winner. 


ices 


~S 


Pp 


\ 


MT fom HN 
the Book 


Study it. I want to tell you that since 
1is business, right here in this same 


a Wonder. Listen. 


bigger than ever. Prices down to beds 
rock. [ want you to have that book. 
War can’t stop the Kentucky Bohon. Get 
the book and see what we are doing to 
kill the bugaboo of high prices. Send 
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BOHON OFFERS YOU THE DEALERS PROFIT - TAKE IT” 


BOHONS 


BLUE GRASS 


BUGGIES 
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J 
HITCH YOUR THOROUGHSRED 
TOC THE THOROUGHBRED 
OF SUGGIES- = <- - 


THE 

D.T.BOHON CO. inc 
HARRODSBURG 
KENTUCKY 



































your name. I want to know you and 
I want you to have this bbok—VOW,. 


It’s 
for you. It makes us friends. It is a 
City fellows said I couldn’t make so 


broad a guarantee, but I’ve shown them. 


I 





have seen to that. I haven’t stopped at 
anything to throw protection around my 
customers. [Tl] tell you you can’t 
afford this year to missthe chance to get 
into close touch with whatweare doing. 


Weare making a record for 
fair dealing and low prices 
that is running all over the 
country. We'll treat you 
fair. We'll make you glad. 
More than that, I now 
challenge the whole buggy- 
world on prices. 


Get the big book. Then you 
decide. That’s all I want you 


° 


to do today. I save you $25 to $50 on any buggy 
you buy. The buggies are built right in my factory, 
under my personal direction, by expert workmen 
trained in the Bohon way. The material comes 
out of this country—the finest, clearest, close- 
grained, second-growth split hickory in the world. 


My road test means business also. After you get 
my big book and pick out the buggy you want, I 
let you hitch your horse to it and give it hard usage 
for 60 days over the roughest roads in your coun- 
try, and then if for any reason you don’t want to 
keep it, I take it back—the road test doesn’t cost 
you a cent. If you are interested in harness I 
am ready for you with low prices. 


Big New Farm Equipment and 
General Merchandise Book 


“Blue Grass” Flint-Surface Roofing. Bohon’s fa- 
mous Ready-Mixed House Paint. Better Barn 
Paint. Woven Wire Fence. My new startling 
Phonograph Offer. Hundreds of Bargains on 
everything you need on the farm. 


D. T. BOHON, President 


THE D. T. BOHON COMPANY 


10 Main Street 


Harrodsburg, Kentucky 











